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THE SCHOOL LIFE 


‘‘The pupil must be made to feel that school work is as vital as is play. Arithmetic must 
not seem to him a mere juggling with symbols, something apart from the real things of life. 
That he commonly does so feel there can be but little doubt. I gave this problem recently 
to several 7A classes: ‘Your mother gives you some money and tells you to buy some 
granulated sugar for her as cheaply as possible. You find that James Butler will sell you 
5 lbs. for 40c. and the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Store will sell you 3 1-2 lbs. for 26c. At 
which store will you buy?’ Of 42 pupils in one class but 7 gave the correct answer with 
the reason for the answer; in another class of 40 but 4. 

‘Undoubtedly these pupils could have solved more difficult problems of a type to which 
they were accustomed. Their training in arithmetic had not developed in them a power of 


analysis or a quantity sense. Given a certain resemblance to a type and the boy can solve | 


the problem; vary the wording so that the boy does not detect the resemblance and he is 


lost. This is the condition of which our business man complains. The boy is thought to be 
stupid—he has merely been stupidly taught.” 


HUNT’S COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC 


By BRENELLE HUNT, Principal of the Training School Department, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Teaches the pupil to apply what he has learned about 
fractions, tables of weights and measures, percentage, in- 
terest, etc., in various lines of factory work, store, office, 
and in household problems. He is given practice in Buying 
and Selling Meats, Groceries, Shoes, Furniture; in Carpenter- 
ing and Building Problems. Jt meets real community needs. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


DECISIVE ACTION TAKEN. 


Fortified by the opinions of Secre- 
tary of State Lansing and Attorney 
General Gregory that the statute of 
1819 relating to armed merchantmen 
and the national vessels of a govern- 
ment with which the United States 
was at amity had no bearing what- 
ever upon the existing situation, 
President Wilson concluded that he 
had full power to order the furnish- 
ing of armament to American mer- 
chantmen, and gave instructions ac- 
cordingly. At the same time, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels very 
wisely appealed to the newspapers 
of the country to suppress all infor- 
mation as to the movements of 
American merchant craft. A sincere 
and general acquiescence in this ap- 
peal will be as effective as a govern- 
ment censorship, and much more in 
accord with American ideas. 

AN EXTRA SESSION OF 
CONGRESS. 


At the same time the President 
issued a proclamation convening the 
65th Congress special session 
on April 16. A_ special session 
prior to the Ist of July was inevi- 
table, as the Senate filibuster in the 
closing days of the 64th Congress 
had held up some of the most im- 
portant appropriation _ bills,—the 
army bill, the West Point bill and 
the general deficiency bill among 
others. This being the case, the 
sooner the new Congress meets the 
better, for, although the President 
has full power to meet the present 
emergency without special sanction 
from Congress, no one can tell at 
what moment new crises may arise 
calling for joint action, and it is best 
that Congress should be in session 
to carry its share of responsibility. 
The organization of the next House 
will be no small problem, in view of 
the close balance between the two 
parties. 

HEARING FROM THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS. 
‘The Senators who participated in 
the filibuster which prevented the 
enactment of the armed neutrality 
bill are hearing from their constit- 
uents in a way which causes them 
not a little uneasiness. They are 
busy explaining their conduct, the 
favorite apology being that they 
would have been willing to vote for 
the bill if it could have been so 
amended as to exclude from protec- 
tion ships carrying munitions. Sen- 
ator La Follette faces a possible 
censure by the legislature of his 
state. Senator Lane of Oregon is 
threatened with a recall under the 
provisions of the Oregon law. Sen- 
ator Stone of Missouri, whose de- 
fection was the more surprising be- 
cause of his close relations with the 
President, and his position as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, is vehemently 


denounced by the leading newspa- 
pers of his state. As for Senators 
Works of California, Clapp of Min- 
nesota, and O’Gorman New 
York, the are retiring to pt te 
nd h had their last op 
tunitv + “t at 
CLOTUR IN THE SENATI 
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form which will greatly increase the 
efficiency of that body. The “unani- 
mous consent” requirement will van- 
ish. The possibility that a single 
obstinate Senator may block the 
will of the majority disappears. 
Hereafter, sixteen Senators may 
sign a motion which shall bring 
debate upon any pending measure to 
a close, if supported by a two-thirds 
majority on a roll call. The Senate 
rule admitting of unlimited debate 
has worked both ways in the past. 
Sometimes it has prevented the pas- 
sage of an obnoxious bill, and again 
it has served to halt really desirable 
measures; but it is opposed, in 
either case, to the principle of ma- 
jority rule. 


THE AUSTRIAN REPLY. 


The Austrian reply to the Ameri- 
can note inquiring as to the position 
of Austria with reference to unre- 
‘stricted submarine warfare is a se- 
ries of quibbles, and a tedious piece 
of special pleading, which aims to 
show that everything of which the 
Central Powers have been accused 
is as nothing compared with the 
British blockade of their ports. It 
takes the ground that the pledges 
which Austria gave, after the sink- 
ing of the Ancona, as to warnings 
to be given to merchantmen before 
attack, and the protection of neutral 
lives are fully met by the general 
warning to all vessels not to enter 
the barred zones; and it definitely 
states that.-armed merchantmen are 
to be treated as pirate vessels which 
may be destroyed. 


THE SUBMARINE BLOCKADE. 
_The effect of the German subma- 
rine blockade upon trans-Atlantic 
commerce has been, on the whole, 
less than was to have been expected. 
On March 6 fifty-three steamers of 
American, Swedish, Danish, Dutch 
and Norwegian registry were either 
tied up at New York, or were held 
at Halifax for examination. Among 
these were the entire fleet of six 
ships of the American line, waiting 
for guns for protection. Altogether, 
the detention of these fifty-three 
ships represented a hold-up of pos- 
sible cargoes amounting to 246,000 
tons. That constitutes a pretty seri- 
ous embargo upon commerce. Yet 
it appears that 120 ships of the En- 
tente allies left New York from 
February 1 to March 5, as com- 
pared with 140 from December 29 
to January 3l—a falling-off of only 
twenty shins. Several of the Brit- 
ish passenger liners have been 
safely convoyed through the dan- 
ger zone by war craft. 


IE ZIMMERMANN PLOT. 


When the letter from the Ger- 
man Foreign Secretary, Zimmer- 


mann, to the German minister to 
Mexico, outlining a scheme for 
bringing Mexico and Japan into war 
with the United States, was pub- 
lished, it seemed to many peopl 
that it must be a “fake.” It seemed 
impossible that such a plot could 
have been deliberately planned by 
the hig ( thority. But 
1c the letter 
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stricted submarine warfare. The 
highest German authorities are a 
good deal less concerned about the 
iniquity of this plot than they are to 
find out, if possible, how the docu- 
ment fell into the hands of the 
American government. That, they 
admit, was unfortunate. 
TWO NEW CONSPIRACIES. 


We have a foretaste of what is to 
be expected, in the event of war 
with Germany, in the arrest in one 
day at New York of the leaders in 
two pro-German conspiracies. In 
the one case, two Germans, named 
Kolb and Schwartz, were arrested 
with explosives in their possession 
which; it appears from the later con- 
fession of one of them, were in- 
tended to repeat the recent disas- 
trous explosion of munitions § at 
Black Tom, New Jersey. Only bad 
atmospheric conditions, it appears, 
prevented the time fuses from doing 
their deadly work. One of these 
men was employed at the munitions 
plant at Kingsland, New _ Jersey, 
when it was recently destroyed by 
fire and explosions, and it is prob- 
able that he had a hand in that af- 
fair. The other arrest was of a Ger- 
man and a Hindu, charged with con- 
spiring to instigate rebellion in In- 
dia and to invade India from China. 
The German arrested admits receiv- 
ing $60,000 from von Igel, a mem- 
ber of Ambassador  Bernstorff’s 
staff, and both seem to be plenti- 
fully supplied with money, since they 
found no difficulty in furnishing the 
$25,000 bail which the court fixed. 

THE COAL “BARONS.” 

The public will watch with a good 
deal of interest the outcome of the 
prosecutions initiated by the Federal 
Grand Jurv at New York for an 
illegal combination to raise the price 
of coal. The indictments returned 
by the Grand Jury charge 108 cor- 
porations and 55 individuals with 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law in combining to increase the 
price of the semi-bituminous coal 
produced in the Pocahontas and 
New River regions of West Vir- 
ginia. These mines produce approx- 
imately 35,000,000 tons of coal, which 
is largely used by the navy, and by 
manufacturing plants, railroads, 
schools and other institutions. It 
hz id been selling at the mines at 
$1.25 a ton, when the price was sud- 
wd jumped to $3.00, at a confer- 
ence of the defendants in New York 
last January. If there should be a 
conviction on the charges brought, 
the individual defendants would be 
liable to a fine of $5,000, or one 
year’s imprisonment, or both. 

THE IRISH CRISIS. 

fhe TIrisn crisis, predicted in this 
column last week, tondk an acute 
form on March 7, when the 
Nationalist members, led by Mr. 
Redmond, after an angry debate on 
Home Rule in the House of Com- 


mons, withdrew in a body. They 
have reason for their feeling that 
they have been trifled with, for the 


consented 
and the modi- 


agreement to which thev 
in 1914 was not kept. 
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Your Joy 


Increase 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% inyour salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulmess, 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


TWO STANDARD ELEMENTARY TEXT BOOKS 


HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHGOLS 


By McLaughlin and Van Tyne 


An interesting study of the growth and 
development of our country and its insti- 
tutions. Emphasis is placed upon the influ- 
ence of Europe upon America and the prac- 
tical working of the Government under the 
Constitution—Civics. 


Vol. I Seventh Grade, 60c 
Vol. Il Eighth Grade, 70c 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 
IN ENGLISH 


Revised edition of Firman 


A Language series that keeps ORAL and 
WRITTEN composition in the foreground. 
Each year’s work centres about arrangement 
of thought and clarity of expression. 


Book I for Grades 4, 5 and 6 
Book II for Grades 7 and 8 


} In one volume, $1.00 


Appletons’ Educational Publications cover 
the whole field of Elementary School, High 
School, College and Teachers’ Training Texts. 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Duggan’s “THE STUDENTS’ TEXTBOOK IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION” 


Klapper’s ‘“‘THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC” 
Betts’ “‘THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION.” Re- 
vised edition. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, New York 


school, beginning with the third grade. 


Ready February 22 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


By Franklin T. Baker, Professor of English, Teachers College, and 
Supervisor of English in Horace Mann School, and Ashley H. 
Thorndike, Professor of English, Columbia University. 


A new series of basal readers designed to be used in the elementary 


THIRD READER, Color illustrations and line drawings by Willy Pogany. 
FOURTH READER, Color illustrations and line drawings by Willy Pogany. 
FIFTH READER, Line drawings by E. Boyd Smith. 

SIXTH READER, Line drawings hy Alexander Popini. 


Other books of the series in preparation 


‘‘A classic is something which is neither ancient nor modern, which 
is always new and incapable of growing old.”—James Russell Lowell. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
ATLANTA 
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All Children Love 
These Classics 


Retold from Sir James M. Barrie's | 


PETER famous play. Sixteen beautiful illus- _ 
PAN trations. 50 cents. 


For third and fourth grades 
THE BLUE Mme. Maeterlinck’s prose 


version of the delightful chil- 
BIRD FOR dren's play, ‘‘The Blue Bird.” 
CHILDREN Richly illustrated. 55 cents. 


For grades three to six 


Among the multitude of books 
written for children in recent years 
these two classics stand out pre- 
éminently. They have already 
become as dear to the hearts of 
children as the time-honored lore of 
fairyland. As arranged and edited 
for school use, they provide supple- 
mentary reading material unrivaled 
for beauty and power. 


Silver, Burdett 8¢ Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


A New Civics Text Book 
for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach to the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses. 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from | 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot | 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal © 


forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 


fering suggestions for further study and also a | 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- | 


ten reports by students. 
Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


of Chicago 


his powers. 
course, both oral and written. 


A College Textbook in Composition 


that does something more than teach composition. 


Principles of Composition 


By Percy H. Boynton, Associate Professor of English, The University 


talks directly with the student and to the point. 


It recognizes his perplexities, his limitations, 
It makes him reason out for himself the sound central principles of good dis- 
Particularly it discusses interpretative writing in the belief 
that this has too often been neglected in overemphasizing reproductive statement of fact. 
Among numerous other subjects, it treats of the following 


386 pages, $1.25 


Noteworthy” Points 


Writing What One Knows The Development and Enrichment of Diction 
Writing What One Thinks Conventions of Letter Writing 

How to Use Books as Sources of Information Planning the Short Story 

The Limitations of Good Use Constructive Processes in Criticism 


Our “Parable for Pedagogues” will tell you more. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 
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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXV.—No. 11 


MARCH 15, 1917 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


AMERICA’S CALL TO HER YOUNG MEN 


BY DR. JOHN F, CARSON 


New York City 


War as a principle is never righteous, but war 
as a necessary instrument of defence is honor- 
able. Defensive wars are not wrong. The use 
of physical force to maintain the ends of justice, 
liberty and national life cannot yet be dispensed 
with. The time has not come, or nearly come, 
when governments can exist without armed 
force. I agree with the most advanced pacifist 
that the ideal Christianity is absolute peace. I 
believe with him that the ideal of Christianity 
is to suffer evil rather than inflict evil. But I 
remind my advanced pacifist that humanity has 
not yet become ideally Christian and that you 
cannot apply heavenly doctrines to hellish deeds. 
I believe with all my soul in the Master’s teach- 
ing: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
But I approve with all my soul the holy anger 
of the Master when he drove the traffickers out 
of the temple and made them run the faster by 
applying the “scourge of small cords” that Him- 
self had made. And God pity humanity when 
it has become so supine that its flabby hand can- 
not wield the Master’s scourge of cords against 
injustice and wrong. 

The call of America is for a loyal and heroic 
defence of her honor and life. Should these be 
attacked by any responsible Power and that 
Power refuse to make due reparation, then the 
hand of justice must fall, not alone to punish 
the miscreants, but to overthrow the power or 
the system that violates the laws of nations and 
outrages humanity. Should any foe attack our 
republic the young manhood of America will be 
quick to defend it. That attack, when made, 
will constitute a call not to a few, fine, heroic, 
gallant souls who would hasten to enlist at the 
first sign of danger, but a call to every able- 
bodied citizen of the United States. 

Americans share common privileges and a 
common destiny and Americans must share 
common dangers and common duties. I am un- 
alterably opposed to any military method that 
would put the burden of defence upon those of 
our civilians who might volunteer. The defence 
of the country is the obligation of all and no 
mother’s son should be asked to make a sacrifice 
that every mother’s son is not asked to make. 
Call it universal training or universal service, 


call it what you please, but I ask America to 
adopt such a policy as will make it impossible 
for some of our gallant lads to go to service and 
to sacrifice while others remain at home in 
leisure and in comfort. 

And so I plead with you, young men, for calm- 
ness, for a balanced mind, for poise. Do not 
be swept away by fervid appeals to patriotism, 
often made by men who, for one reason or an- 
other, would never see service. Do not be in- 
duced by any surging enthusiasms to sign 
pledges in college class, or lodge, or society, 
that will commit you to a course of action that 
later and better judgment might not vindicate. 
In the deeps of your own soul pledge your loy- 
alty to and your enthusiastic support of your 
country at all times, but for your action wait 
until your government proposes a policy that 
the country commends as equitable and just and 
honorable for all its citizens. And while you 
are waiting, young men, take no counsel of 
crushing fear, but take counsel of high purpose 
and fine courage. 

America calls upon its young men for earnest- 
ness in life. Every hour of the present day is 
big with destiny. Few generations have passed 
through more critical hours than these through 
which your generation is passing. Conditions 
call for earnest views of life and duty, for the 
serious note in every soul. Young men, guard 
the spirit of chivalry; be more virtuous than the 
law requires you to be; do not be afraid to spend 
yourself and do not look to see if anybody sees 
you. “Quit you like men; be strong.” Have 
done with trifling. Deny your appetites. End 
the regime of wine bibbing, senseless show and 
abandon to sport and pleasure that has been 
threatening the best life of America. Super- 
ficiality and frivolity are the enemies of strength 
and greatness and are out of harmony with the 
needs of our day. Any young man who can 
dance along the White Way of life today is un- 
worthy of his birthright and untrue to the spirit 
of this hour. Every young woman who can see 
in her life nought beyond the dress she wears, or 
the dance she attends, or the comforts she en- 


joys, is unworthy to be called a daughter of 
America.—Address. 
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RURAL SCHOOL IDEALS 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The rural school presents the greatest educa- 
tional problem in the United States because there 
are many more units with which to deal. It is the 
most perplexing problem because it is the most 
complex, involving all industrial, political, social 
and religious interests and prejudices of the com- 
munity. It is the most serious because the conse- 
quences affect the entire rural life and to a large 
extent city life. 

From the standpoint of the educator it offers 
the best opportunity for professional ingenuity, 
wisdom and mastery to be found anywhere from 
the kindergarten to the schools of law and 
medicine. 

From the standpoint of statesmanship it opens 
the widest field for economic guidance and patri- 
otic leadership in every state of the union. It is 
local in every state and national in all states. 

The rural school must counteract agricultural 
superstitions and traditional agricultural preju- 
dices, must overcome inherent inertia, uproot 
time-honored, or time dishonored neighborhood 
jealousies, introduce scientific industrial and 
domestic conditions and promote progressive 
ideas and ennobling ideals, without disturbing any- 
body or anything. 

The successful rural teacher in the fullest, 
noblest sense is the ablest and wisest teacher in 
the world. Compared with the great rural 
teachers the city teacher or the university pro- 
fessor is always on a_ holiday excursion, is at a 
sort of pink tea reception. 

As an economic proposition a statesman in 
State Legislature or in Congress should evolve 
ways and means to provide the best talent for 
rural schools, the most attractive home life for the 
teachers and the highest salaries for rural districts. 
Here is a field for real statesmanship. 

First of all we must not be looking for or be 
expecting any pedagogical anti-toxine, any pro- 
fessional serum, any specific remedies. 

Consolidation with pupil transportation has, 
unquestionably, distinct advantages and hopeful 
promise, but it will no more solve all the ills the 
rural school is heir to than a sign-board will pro- 
vide gasoline for your machine. It will tell where 
to go, but it never goes there. 

There is no royal road to a perfect rural school. 
There is no inexpensive way to give a rural com- 
munity the industrial, financial, civic, moral pro- 
motion without which the country as a whole will 
suffer. 

The rural problem does not primarily concern 
rural folk. It is even more vital to city folk. 

Every family in school district twenty-three may 
move to some other school district, to some other 
city or state, but the land in school district twenty- 
three will remain and the nearby city will find its 
business, its social and church life and its morals 
definitely affected by the rise or fall of the in- 
dustrial, commercial, civic, social and moral ther- 
mometer of school district twenty-three. 


The city will stay, its business houses, its places 
of amusement, its churches will remain and their 
future will be distinctly concerned with the con- 
dition of things in the rural districts thereabouts. 

All America is concerned with the increased 
product of the average, with the increased intelli- 
gence of the people, with the increased efficiency 
per capita of the rural community, and the fewer 
people in the school district the greater the 
nation’s relative interest therein. 

In a city a child cannot escape increased intelli- 
gence. He cannot sell papers, black shoes, steal 
rides on street cars, trade jackknives, swipe pea- 
nuts, without quickening his intelligence. He can- 
not live in a city and not be in’ school near nine 
months a year until he is fourteen. If he does not 
study much he cannot escape being exposed to 
conditions of intelligence. For better or worse 
the city lad does increase his intelligence at a fairly 
rapid rate. 

His teacher has scholarship, she has had some 
professional training, and she will probably stay in 
that school for more years than he will be in 
school. She has practice on just such boys as he 
is and is to a reasonable extent an expert on his 
case. 

He also has manual training and his sister has 
cooking and sewing. They both have a special 
teacher of music, of drawing, of penmanship and 
of physical culture. 

Now the city that provides all this for its boys 
and girls of high and low degree cannot afford to 
have the country boys and girls have less exposure 
to intelligence, less opportunity in school than 
the city children have. 

Let us concede that the boy in the open fields 
and forests, with lambs, calves and colts for play- 
mates, has rare privileges, but we must also con- 
cede that he does not always appreciate them, 
that he does not usually and naturally widen his in- 
tellectual horizon without assistance. He certainly 
needs the guidance and inspiration of an experi- 
enced expert as much as does the city boy. 

It is nothing less than short-sighted outrage for 
country boys and girls to have not more than two- 
thirds as many days of school provided for them; 
a teacher who has not more than two-thirds of 
the scholastic and professional opportunities, and 
receives only one-third the pay per year; a school 
building, grounds and equipment costing less 
than one-third per pupil; with none of the modern 
aids and inspiration of physical, musical and ar- 
tistic leadership; with teachers shifting ten times 
as often as in the cities and whose boarding com- 
forts are not helpful to higher work with the boys 
and girls. 

When the children in rural communities have 
all that is their due and their need for the greatest 
good of the city, state and nation there will be a 
first-class schoolhouse either new or the com- 
plete modernizing of the old. 

There was a school district meeting called in. 
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a small district in Black Hawk County, lowa. The 
schoolhouse was forty-five years old. Inertia was 
everywhere in evidence for days before the meet- 
ing. The almost universal expression was “whoa” 
on expense. 

One wise man among them asked what that old 
house cost when it was built? 

“About $350,” was the decision. 

“What was the land worth then?” 

“About $15 an acre,” was the conclusion 
reached. 

“What is the same land worth now?” 

“About $150,” was conceded by all. 

“If we should build as well as our fathers did, 
what would we put in a schoolhouse?” 

There was no answer. The idea of $3,500 was 
appalling. 

At last the silence was broken by a motion that 
they appoint a committee to consider plans and 
specifications for a schoolhouse not to cost more 
than $1,500. This was voted unanimously and 
everybody thought they had saved the district 
$2,000. 

The one-room school must have good light, 
good air, good heat, good seats, good black- 
boards, tinted walls, clean whole windows, some 
pictures, a good closet, a good entry or two, a 
good basement, good out-houses kept clean. 

There must be in the basement or in an ade- 
quate entry-room a bench and tool equipment for 
manual work. 

There must be not less than an acre of land, 
some of it at least good land. The yard must be 
clear at all times. There must be a_ vegetable 
garden and a flower garden. There should be a 
flagpole, a swing, a giant stride, and volley ball 
equipment. 

The teacher must be employed for a term of 
years on a rising scale of wages. 

One teacher out of every group of not more 
than five in our schools should be employed for 
twelve months at the same 1ate as she is paid while 
teaching. Each of the teachers in the group 
of schools should have an opportunity for this 
summer work. 

Such a group of schools should be a permanent 
group for Saturday games all through the season 
and of other school contests during the year. 

Every child who is old enough should have a 
home garden supervised by the teacher when the 
school is in session and by the all-the-year-round 
teacher in the summer. Such gardening should 
be standardized under the rules of the State Agri- 
cultural College director or the State Normal 
School or College director, always in line with the 
national work as guided by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The county superintendent must be appreciated, 
publicly, professionally and financially, as he has 
never been in the past. He must be elected pro- 


fessionally and not politically. He must be on, 


tenure and not be subject to frequent elections. 
His salary must be worthy the man and position. 
He must have a voice in the selection and dismis- 
sal of teachers, in the planning of school build- 
ings, in the selection of supervisors, and must 


have professional direction of affairs in the rural 
districts. 

There should be supervision of the children’s 
garden work of the rural schools, of the manual 
training, of the sewing, of the domestic science, of 
the plays, games and athletics, of the music and 
drawing. 

The city child should have no educational ad- 
vantage that the country child does not enjoy. 

The county should allow about seven cents a 
mile for the upkeep of automobiles when used for 
school work by county superintendent or super- 
visors. No school official in rural districts should 
be allowed to work without a machine. A 
supervisor can have an hour in each of four rural 
schools in a day easily with a machine. This is 
fully twice as much as can be done ordinarily 
otherwise. 

So much is said and published about consolida- 
tion of schools that there is no occasion to advo- 
cate consolidation here. A word of caution is 
more needed. 

A consolidated school should not be in a village, 
but in a rural community. 

There should not be Jess than five acres of land 
for a consolidated school. 

There should be a teachers’ home and the 
teachers of the consolidated school should live 
in this home. 

There should be among the teachers of a consoli- 
dated school an experienced expert in agriculture 
and normal training; in domestic science; in 
music; in drawing; in leadership in plays and 
games. 

The consolidated schoolhouse must the 
social and civic centre of the district. 

The curriculum of a consolidated school should 
be more educational than scholastic; should be 
for the attainment of power rather than the ac- 
quisition of knowledge about what has been done; 
should deal with every activity in the district, in 
the state, in that section of the United States. 

CO-OPERATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

There are conditions in which co-operation is 
much more valuable than consolidation in rural 
schools. 

In co-operation a village school may be the 
centre. 

An ideal co-operation group is a village school 
with from five to ten one-room schools co-opera- 
ting. 

The group should be a unit for school taxation. 
The supervisors should be for all. 

The group should be a unit for all athletic con- 
tests and for all intellectual and scholastic con- 
tests. 

There should be ball teams made up from the 
best players in all the group of schools. 

Every Saturday afternoon there should be a 
meeting of all the older pupils of the group at one 
of the schools and not always in the village. 

There should be one pupil-transportation wagon 
for the group, and one-half day each week all 
the older boys and girls should be in the village 
school, the boys for manual training and the girls 
for domestic science. 
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OUTLINE FOR PLAYGROUND LAW 


BY HENRY §&. CURTIS | 
Berkeley, California 


First—That hereafter no city or town school 
shall be built on less than one block of ground 
or on less than three acres unless a block shall 
have approximately this area, nor any high 
school on less than two blocks or six acres-.of 
ground, nor any rural school on less than three 
acres without special permission from the State 
Commissioner of Play and Physical Training as 
hereafter created in this bill 

Second—That.no school or schools which al- 
ready occupy forty per cent. or more of the 
available space of their ground within the build- 
ing line shail hereafter be enlarged without also 
enlarging the ground, and that no school shall 
be enlarged so as to cover more than forty per 
cent. of the space within the building line of its 
lot. 

Third—That two hours of play and physical 
training each week, over and above the fifteen- 
minute recesses during the morning and after- 
noon, and the noon intermission, shall become a 
part of the program for each grade of the ele- 
mentary and high school. 

Fourth—That wherever any city school sys- 
tem shall provide qualified directors of play and 
physical training on its school grounds after 
school and on Saturdays, ‘and during the sum- 
mer, and shall also furnish the equipment, such 
as balls, bats and the like, which are essential 
to play, and such apparatus as swings, slides, 
and sand bins for less organized play activities, 
and where a rural school shall furnish a suitable 


‘ground of not less than two acres, play appara- 


tus costing not less than twenty-five dollars, 
with such equipment for play as indoor base- 
balls, volley balls, tennis nets, and croquet, as 
the conditions warrant, that said schools shall 
receive fifty cents extra from the state funds for 
each pupil in average daily attendance, provided, 
however, that the funds furnished by the state 
shall not exceed one-half of the entire amount 
expended on play and recreation. 

Fifth—That the office of Commissioner of 
Recreation in charge of play and physical train- 
ing is hereby created in the office of the State 
Board of Education, the incumbent to have 
charge of promoting the health and physical 
welfare of the children throughout the schools 
of the state; to prepare plans and specifications 
for the laying out and equipping of school 
grounds and to supervise the conditions of this 
act. On his recommendation the state board 
shall withhold or grant to schools the extra com- 
pensation contemplated in this bill, the compen- 
sation of this commissioner to be the same as 
the other commissioners of education. 

In addition to the above law it would be well 
to introduce a bill like this :— 
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That the authorities of the State Penitentiary 
be requested to investigate the feasibility of 
making the various supplies for children’s play, 
such as baseballs, indoor baseballs, volley balls, 
basket balls, bats, mitts, masks, swing fittings 
and other similar supplies for playground equip- 
ment, in the state penitentiary, and if it be ap- 
parent that these supplies can be made by the 
prisoners so as to furnish them at a considerably 
lower price than that now paid, to the children 
of the state and still return a reasonable profit 
to the penitentiary, that the penitentiary. is 
hereby instructed to secure the necessary equ p- 
ment for the making of these supplies. 

And further, there should be a bill introduced 
somewhat like this :— 

First—That an appropriation, not to exceed 
$100 for each county, is hereby set aside annually 
for the next four years, this fund to be used in 
the holding of an annual play festival and tour- 
nament by the elementary schools or high 
schools, or both, of each county in the state. 
This fund to go only to those counties in which 
such a play festival or tournament is held, and 
the sum appropriated never to exceed the actual 
expense involved in the tournament itself. 

Second—That time spent by the children in 
the making of apparatus or play equipment or 
in the erecting of such equipment or in improv- 
ing playgrounds shall be credited as regular work 
in manual training. 

Third—That time spent by the older children 
and especially by high school students in super- 
vising or assisting in the play-of younger chil- 
dren shall be credited as work in physical train- 
ing, household arts or manual training. 
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THE THINGS DIVINE 
BY JEAN BROOKE BURT 


These are the things I hold divine: 

A trusting child’s hand laid in mine, 

Rich brown earth and wind-tossed trees, 

The taste of grapes and the drone of bees, 

A rhythmic gallop, long June days, 

A rose-hedged lane and lovers’ lays, 

The welcome smile on neighbors’ faces, 

Cool, wide hills and open places, 

Breeze-blown fields of silver rye, 

The wild, sweet note of a plover’s cry, 

Fresh spring showers and scent of box, 

The soft, pale tint of the garden phlox, 

Lilacs blooming, a drowsy noon. 

A flight of geese and an autumn moon, 

Rolling meadows and storm-washed heights, 

A fountain’s murmur on summer nights, 

A dappled fawn in the forest hush, 

Simple words and the song of a thrush, 

Rose-red dawns and a mate to share 

With comrade soul my gypsy fare, 

A waiting’ fire when the twilight ends, 

A gallant heart and the voice of friends. 
—The Outlook. 
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SUPERVISION: WHAT DOES IT SIGNIFY?—(IL.) 


BV CHARLES C. 


Nutley, New Jersey 


What is the attitude of the teachers toward 
supervision? It is here oftentimes that it will be 
an excellent plan for teachers and principals to 
meet On a common ground of a mutual under- 
standing; for there is frequently much loss of 
efficiency due to misconceptions on the part of 
each regarding the attitude of the other. Many 
a principal feels that his teachers are averse to 
being supervised, that they hate to see him come, 
and that there is a sort of undercurrent of antag- 
onism toward his criticisms. Many a_ teacher 
feels that the principal has no genuine interest 
in the teacher’s problem; that the principal hates 
to supervise, and does it only when he has heard 
indirectly that something is wrong; and that the 
principal is best satisfied if the work somehow 
goes on so that he never need visit the separate 
rooms. The condition is easily remedied, but the 
remedy is contingent wpon the attitude of the 
teacher toward the visits of the supervisory officer, 
as well as upon the attitude of the supervisor to- 
ward the individuals working with him. A teacher 
should definitely welcome the visits of the prin- 
cipal, and should ask for them if they come in no 
other way; and the principal should be made to 
feel that he is a welcome addition to any recita- 
tion, as then the teacher feels sure that helpful 
suggestions will be forthcoming. One might give 
these bits of advice to any teacher: The super- 
visor isn’t there because the has heard that your 
work isn’t satisfactory, but because he feels that 
the very fact that your work has been so well done 
warrants in him the belief that it can be better 
done in the future; and to help you to make it 
better he has come to the recitation. Don’t be so 
suspicious. Don’t look at the principal and 
wonder, “What’s wrong now?” Nothing is 
wrong now; but perhaps some things may be 
even better than they are. Don’t look upon the 
principal as an interloper, who is trying to cheapen 
your worth in the eyes of the boys and girls. A 
true supervisor is always careful to avoid even 
the appearance of this evil. Don’t look upon the 
principal as a sort of a handy man in the recita- 
tion, to whom you can at once surrender the class, 
and let him do the work. He dosn’t want to hear 
himself teach, he wants to hear you. Don’t ask 
him for suggestions in class. That isn’t the place 
for him to give his suggestions. Don’t be ner- 
vous and excited when the principal is watching 
you at your work. He ought to come in often 
enough so that you don’t feel that his judgment 
is made from the one visit; and if it were, it 
wouldn’t help any to become unmanned by the 
fact. Be natural when under supervision. Try 
to do your best, of course, but don’t try to become 
perfect all at once; your pupils will notice it im- 
mediately, and your little plan will have many 
serious results. Demand that you are given the 
results of the supervising visits in some form 
whereby you may derive actual profit in methods 
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of classroom management. Don’t let your prin- 
cipal continually come to your recitation with 
never a word from him as to.what he found there. 
Insist upon your right to conferences, to sugges- 
tions and to help. 
Mention should at least be made of the attitude 
of the principal. By the principal the opportunity 
to supervise should be ‘hailed with great satisfac- 
tion; for it is here that one phase of his efficiency 
can best make its presence felt; and it is here that 
he may have the opportunity to show himself a 
real master of his’ craft. Here his peculiarly 
scholastic characteristics may have a chance of 
expression not possible in some other depart- 
ments of his work. Here he may have the refresh- 
ing and invigorating experience of guiding mature 
minds, and the mental exhilaration which comes 
from matching ideas with those whose ideas are of 
equal weight and value with his own. To the right 
kind of a principal supervision will be that leaven 
which will keep him true to the best ideals of peda- 
gogy without becoming a pedagog. The more 
quickly that a principal realizes that through ex- 
pert supervision is he himself to become corres- 
pondingly more expert; that through definite 
oversight of the work of others is he to improve 
the output of his own energy; and that because 
of the discipline necessary to keep himself always 
in a condition where he is able to pass a fair judg- 
ment on many and varied types of teaching—a 
discipline which comes directly through super- 
vision—he is always ready to give clear judg- 
ments ; the more quickly he realizes this, the more 
quickly will he welcome supervision as a part of 
his daily task in the school management. 
The measurement of the success of supervision 
and the results which one ought to expect are so 
closely interconnected that it seems hard to think 
of them as independent factors in the discussion. 
It is doubtless the better plan to treat them to- 
gether, and give them the relationship which 
surely exists between them. We are always hear- 
ing of some new standard scale for the measure- 
ment of some department of the educational or 
intellectual activity of an individual or a group; 
and we have many tests. One teacher says a cer- 
tain feature proves its value according to this cer- 
tain test, while a second teacher maintains that 
the same feature proves its lack of value by a 
different application of exactly the same test. We 
are perforce led to form the opinion that it is hard 
to devise a standard of measurement which will 
give constant and determinable results, when that 
which is to be measured is expressed in the rather 
vague terms of educational practice. Any sug- 
gestion here made must be regarded as merely a 
suggestion, to be worked out along other lines 
as different conditions might make it necessary 
or advisable. The first and easiest method of 
measuring is by means of careful records of in- 
Continued on page 298. 
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SUGGESTIVE PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF VERY 
BRIGHT CHILDREN 


BY C. THOMPSON JONES 
Vineland, N. J. 


The many so-called “studies” of very bright 
or supernormal children have so far fallen short 
of the modern requirements of scientific re- 
search that it has seemed of advantage to outline 
a suggestive scheme for such studies. It is to 
be realized that the following of such a plan is 
hardly within the scope of one man’s powers or 
time of life, but it is hoped that many investiga- 
tors can make use of parts of it so that their 
work may be of value in later years to students 
of this subject. 

For convenience this plan has been divided into 
two parts. Part I takes up the collecting of 
data in regard to individual supernormal chil- 
dren. Part Il treats of experimental studies 
that might be made in regard to the school edu- 
ation of the supernormal child. 


PART I. 


In order that investigations may be made 
looking forward to the drawing of valid conclu- 
sions in regard to many of the problems con- 
nected with this subject extensive and accurate 
data are necessary. Two questions which arise 
are: In regard to what children shall data be 


collected? and What data are of importance? 


The answer to the first is that it would be of 
advantage to have such data in regard to every 
child, bright or dull, but until this ideal is more 
nearly realized the collection of such data may 
be begun as soon as anyone interested in this 
matter discovers a child who gives promise of 
being specially gifted. Should a child at any 
time in its development show tendencies toward 
precocity, the task of making these records 
should be begun. In case the child after a few 
years falls back so that he is classified as normal 
or subnormal the records are still valuable as 
‘showing the duration of superior ability and the 
reason for its short duration. On the other 
hand, should the child continue to surpass his 
fellows, this information recorded when the 
facts were fresh in the minds of the parent, 
teacher and physician will prove helpful to any 
‘student of supernormality. 

Part I has been subdivided into three peri- 
ods according to the development of the child; 
namely, information in regard to the child before 
school age, during school life and after his school 
studies are ended. 

1. Before School Age.—The records before 
school age should include the ancestral history 
and the personal history up to the beginning of 
school life. The most satisfactory way to record 
these data is to use some clinical record. Since 
there are several records which are satisfactory 
nothing would be gained by working out one 
here. None of these records is complete and all 
must be supplemented by additional information 
which can be given on the blank pages which 


usually accompany such a record. Godin* has 
worked out perhaps the most simple and yet 
comprehensive scheme for keeping such a rec- 
ord. It will be found to be well adapted to this 
sort of study. Godin has arranged a blank for 
recording material to be used in a new study for 
which he has coined the word, “auxanalogique,” 
meaning “a comparative study of growth.” 
This sheet provides for records which are to be 
taken at intervals of six months from the time 
of birth to the age of twenty-three and one-half 
years. However, the form of the record is not 
important as long as it includes all the items of 
importance. 

The ancestral history should give the family 
history of the father and the mother and any 
known facts bearing on the hereditary tenden- 
cies toward precocity or its opposite. This 
means that any case of supernormality or fee- 
ble-mindedness in the family should be re- 
corded. Any known pre-natal conditions should 
be stated. At present the medical conditions 
would seem to be of most importance, but any 
psychological facts might be useful if recorded. 

The natal history should include all data of 
birth and should be recorded by the physician. 

The post-natal history to school age can be 
partially recorded according to the auxanalogi- 
cal method. This sheet provides for observation 
under the following heads: Physical, anatomi- 
cal, bio-chemical, functional and medical. One 
further item of interest to be recorded is the os- 
teological development. This particular field is 
almost entirely undeveloped at present and any 
observations of this sort will throw light on the 
connection of the general physical and mental 
development of the child with the osteological 
development. The child’s psychological develop- 
ment should be taken account of by mental tests. 
On the social side information in regard to the 
child’s training, friends, plays and games should 
be recorded. These facts will be most valuable 
if written out at length. 

2. During School Age.—--The school age in- 
cluding elementary, high school, college and 
university training is the time when the student 
may expect to get the most complete data in 
regard to the very bright child. Again the aux- 
analogical method gives opportunity for the re- 
cording of data under the same heads mentioned 
above. Mental tests should now be used exten- 
sively to test general intelligence, and observa- 
tions should be made in regard to the general and 
special ability of the child. From the pedagogi- 
cal standpoint the school marks not only in av- 
erages or class standing but in the various sub- 
jects are of importance. The teacher’s observa- 
tions should include choice of subjects, habits 

*Godin, “La Formule Individuelle.” English transla- 


tion published May, 1916, by the Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J. 
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of study, and general attitude toward school 
work. On the social side the facts showing the 
child’s environment and his reaction to it both 
in school and out should be commented upon at 
length where possible. The class of society, 
amusements, choice of companions (both sexes), 
the child’s emotional nature and his general 
morality should be noted. Particularly during 
the period of adolescent stress should the in- 
formation be most complete, since it is so often 
stated that many potential geniuses do not sur- 
vive this period. 

3. Later Life-—In order that questions in re- 
gard to the value of different kinds of training 
as well as many other problems both practical 
and theoretical may be settled it is necessary to 
have accounts of the later life of the child once 
precocious. This later life is the test of the 
validity of the conclusions made during his 
earlier life. Particular points which may be 
noted are: Occupation, avocation, economic suc- 
cess, social position, time and success of mar- 
riage, number of children and their general 
health, morality, health, general attitude toward 
life and the time and cause of death. It might 
be advisable to record all great achievements 
and the time of life at which the man was most 
efficient. 


The material collected by this plan over a long 
period of years would furnish opportunity for 
biographical and statistical studies which the 
lack of facts makes impossible, and which might 
throw light on many of the vital problems con- 
nected with supernormality. It is to be hoped 
that the importance of such valuable data will 
be realized by some of our great educational 
foundations and that provision for such continu- 
ous study will be made. 


PART II. 


Interesting as such theoretical questions are, 
they do not promise a speedy solution of the 
practical problem of the education of the super- 
normal child. The few studies which have been 
made tend to show that in the school population 
there are from two to four per cent. of the chil- 
dren at least two years (mental age) above nor- 
mal. If this be granted then the education of 


such children is worth the consideration of 
thinking educators. 

Experimental studies carried out under actual 
schoolroom conditions are needed in order to 
determine the best ways of dealing with such 
children. Mechanical devices for the grading 
and promotion of very bright children should be 
studied experimentally. All such studies are at 
present in the empirical stage. Several school 
systems are making special provision for such 
pupils. They feel that their various plans have 
been followed by successful results and this is 
undoubtedly true. However, in order that the 
educational world may know what plan of pro- 
motion is best for such children comparative 
experiments in which different plans are tried 
out under the same conditions are necessary. 
Beside experiments to determine the most effi- 
cient mechanical devices for grading and pro- 
moting, there are needed further studies which 
will show what sort of curriculum is_ best 
adapted to the bright child, whether the study 
should be intensive or extensive, what methods 
of teaching are most efficient and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

All of these experiments must take into ac- 
count not only the results but also the effort on 
the part of the teacher and the pupil. For in- 
stance, the plan is most efficient which secures 
the best results with a minimum of energy on 
the part of the teacher and the pupil. The econ- 
omy of both teaching and learning must be taken 
into account in every case. 

Besides the pedagogical criterion various 
other criteria must be used in evaluating any 
particular method or plan. Physiologically, the 
effect on the mental and physical health of the 
pupil must be considered. Psychologically, the 
habits of thinking, studying, etc., must be taken 
into account. If a child hecomes indolent, super- 
cilious or blasé as a result of certain educational 
training, this is a serious indictment of the train- 
ing even if it is successful from all other points 
of view. The social effect must not be over- 
looked in judging the efficiency of methods. For 
instance, the question as to what age the school 
should aim to send out its graduates is still un- 
settled. If the aim is to graduate them as soon 
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as they can master a certain amount of knowl- 
edge, the methods will not be the same as though 
the aim were to fit them for complete living. 
Also the effect of teaching pupils of all grades 
of intelligence in the same class or on the other 
hand of segregating the most efficient is one of 
these. social criteria. Finally, none of these 
studies should be considered complete until it 
fulfils the demands of a real pedagogical experi- 
ment. 

Any of the experiments along the lines sug- 
gested above would do much to help decide some 
of the problems which confront the student of 
supernormality and the teacher of every class 
which contains a very bright child. The future 
development of the pedagogy of very bright 
children if it is to be sound must depend upon 
the results of such experimental study. 

As stated at the beginning of this article this 
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plan taken as a whole outlines a program of 
study beyond the powers of any one investiga- 
tor. On the other hand, taken in its separate 
parts it is entirely practicable. The student of 
the subject today is handicapped by lack of ma- 
terial or data on which to base conclusions. By 
the very nature of the subject the study must 
be progressive so that it is impossible to collect 
these data at any one time. The only solution 
seems to lie in a co-operative effort of students 
of all ages looking forward to the time when the 
material will be so accurate and complete that it 
will make possible real constructive studies of 
supernormality. Anyone who collects and prop- 
erly records information in regard to particu- 
larly bright children or carries on experiments 
along the lines suggested above will offer a real 
contribution to the Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Very Bright Children. 


MODERN IDEAS IN NEW YORK’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY HELEN E, PURCELL 


Institute for Public Service, New York, N. Y. 


Best things in education such as those listed in 
the Modern School of the Rockefeller General 
Education Board are in operation in many New 
York public schools. 

In visits to over sixty schools in New York City 
in our compilation of “High Spots in New York 
Schools” and other studies I have seen in opera- 
tion, often under unfavorable conditions, all the 
things listed in the plan of the General Education 
Board, plus a spirit that not only teaches things 
but builds character. In fact the work done by 
teachers in making American citizens of children 
and parents in districts almost entirely foreign 
is an educational marvel. 

Science is to be the central and dominating 
feature of the new school. In several schools 
visited, the whole course is built around the 
science of the subject; thinking and doing grow 
out of it, e. g. three boys were found in one corner 
of a room rigging up wires to connect an electric 
bell with a cell. In another school a second grade 
was making dyes from sumac berries, hulls of 
black walnuts, etc. These dyes were then used 
in the preparation of yarns for industrial work. 
Other children were found making telegraph 
instruments. 

This last week a class of boys was seen working 
out the science of sound through the building of 
phonographs and musical instruments. On this 
particular day the boys who had made phono- 
graphs were “taking a test.” The test consisted of 
the question: “Will it work?” Each boy came 
forward, adjusted his instrument and “played a 
tune.” Results were not quite as musical as those 
produced on the commercial instrument, but tunes 
were readily recognized and the joy in the faces 
of the successful ones was beautiful to behold. 
Unsuccessful candidates were questioned and 


helped to test the different parts of their 
instruments. 

Industry will be prominent in the new school. 
In one school visited the boys built a greenhouse ; 
the boys in another school built an automobile 
shop; groups of boys in another school planned 
and built a model flat in a girls’ school; in several 
schools boys and girls spend alternate weeks in 
school and shop. 

Mathematics in the Modern School will receive 
special consideration in the hope of working out a 
rational course of study which connects the study 
of mathematics with its use. Problems involving 
every-day experiences were frequently found— 
school business, shop tasks, domestic science, 
school bank, pupils managed lunch rooms, home 
buying and budgeting of the family income, helped 
to make the subject one close to life and ex- 
perience. 

Drawing and art will receive increased attention 
in the Modern School. Scenery for plays, posters, 
designs, etc., that would do credit to adult art 
schools were found in abundance. Both the ar- 
tistic and the commercial sides have been de- 
veloped. On the side of appreciation much is 
done. Mural decorations are becoming a feature. 
Visits to art galleries are frequently made. In this 
work the schools are helped by the co-operation 
of the School Art League—a community 
organization. 

In fact point for point the list of attainments for 
the Modern School in the announcement of the 
General Education Board may be found in our 
own schools with several things left over. FEx- 
tending the best New York now has seems a more 
pressing need than to prove anew that it can do 
what is already being done. 


-0-@-0-¢ -¢-— 
For every child born a new universe is created.—Jean Paul. 
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COLUMBIA RIVER HIGHWAY, NEAR PORTLAND, OREGON 


One of the mostinteresting and educational features of the scenic Columbia River Highway, which will be visited by practically all of the 
National Education Association delegates, is the dry masonry wall constructed just east of the Cascade Divide. In the construction of the 


three miles of this wall skilled workmen were imported from Ital 
it is 32 feet high in some places. No mortar was used in the wall. 


for the purpose. The average height of the wall is 1144 feet, although 


MUSIC AS A VOCATION 


BY EDWARD R. SNYDER 
Department of Education, California 


Few people realize the opportunities offered 
in this country in the field of music as a voca- 
tion or semivocation. The membership of the 
bands and particularly the symphony orchestras 
has been recruited largely from abroad and it is 
only during the last few years that we have 
realized the great opportunities offered to 
skilled performers in this field. 

Since our population is cosmopolitan in in- 
heritance there is no ethical reason why our own 
boys and girls should not be prepared to supply 
the demand for musicians. The only present 
hindrance to adequate preparation for this work 
in our schools is the inability to secure compe- 
tent, trained teachers. This difficulty is not, 
however, an insurmountable one. The demand 
for instructors in this field will ultimately pro- 
duce them. Every city in America has compe- 
tent band and orchestra leaders, most of whom 
can be trained to handle the work in the schools 
if opportunity is provided. It is the problem of 
the state to provide opportunity for the training 
of such teachers, and it is the problem of the 
public schools to open up this opportunity for 
employment to the youth of America. 

About three years ago the school authorities 
of Oakland became interested in the subject of 


music as a vocation and proceeded to establish 
instruction in all of the instruments that make 
up well-balanced orchestras and bands. Last 
year the department employed a city supervisor 
of music, three grade supervisors and six special 
teachers for high schools. In addition to these 
it employed two instructors of band and orches- 
tra for the high schools and two for the grade 
schools, making a total force of fourteen ex- 
perts in the field. Besides these, six teachers of 
band and orchestra are authorized to give les- 
sons on the various instruments at school dur- 
ing school hours. For instruction under these 
experts the pupils pay twenty-five cents for each 
weekly twenty-minute lesson. Provision is 
made in the school buildings for opportunities 
to practice and the various pupils are excused 
from their classes while engaged in the music 
work. While most of the instruments are fur- 
nished by the pupils themselves, in order to se- 
cure balanced orchestras and bands it was nec- 
essary for the city department to purchase a 
large number of the unusual instruments. Free 
instruction is given in the various instruments 
throughout the schools of the city. 

In the city of Oakland there are thirty-two 
elementary schools. At seven of these schools 
free instruction is provided in the various in- 
struments, not including piano. In all of the 


Continued on page 297, 
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THE ROMANCE OF LABOR* 


Nothing is clearer than that the schools must 
skilfully and devotedly do more and more to 
magnify the interest of the children of working 
people. 

The great body of the pupils are from homes of 
wage earners, and wage earners are now practi- 
cally all Unionized and as such can demand atten- 
tion that has not always been given them in 
school and out. 

Industrial courses, continuation schools, voca- 
tional guidance, are very well in their place, but 
wherever any or all of these are heading toward 
social, industrial, or educational stratification they 
are a curse and not a blessing, Of themselves 
they are inevitably headed toward social, in- 
dustrial, and educational stratification. To offset 
this tendency the schools that are not pre-voca- 
tional, that are intended to be academic in their 
nature, must magnify continually respect and ad- 
miration for labor. = 

The need of the laborer is not so much skill in 
his work as appreciation of himself as a laborer 
by those who are not in the popular sense toilers. 

“The Romance of Labor” should be read, 
should be read by compulsion, so to speak, by 
every student of literature, of the classics, of the 
sciences, of mathematics. 

It is vastly more appropriate that every high 
school and college should require for admission an 
appreciative essay on “The Romance of Labor” 
than on “Paradise Lost,” ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,” “The Faerie Queene,” or any of the “re- 
quired classics.” 

The occupations 


bor, Scenes from (iood Novels Depicting Joy 
Doane Twombly, an Idle Woman, and John 
Cotton pone, a Busy Man. Illustrated by Helen Clark Perry. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 290 pages, Price, 55 cents. 


described are agriculture, 
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hemp growing; fishing, salmon canning, whaling ; 
engineering, diving, lighthouse building, irriga- 
ting; manufacture, glass making, pottery making, 
cigar making, cattle slaughtering; herding, cattle 
driving, cattle branding, sheep shearing; forestry, 
log driving; mining, placer mining; science, moth 
collecting. 

The writers are F. Hopkinson Smith, Harold 
Bell Wright, Rex Beach, F. M. Bullen, F. Marion 
Crawford, Eden Philpotts, Henry Snyder Harri- 
son, Upton Sinclair, Stewart Edward White, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Gene Stratton Porter, and 
James Lane Allen. 

The authors well say that many _ well- 
intentioned books, laboriously setting forth 
outlines of world industries, do not give, es- 
pecially to young readers, adequate impressions of 
those industries. “Young people are today more 
earnestly than ever before seeking for light to 
guide them to the places in the workshops of the 
world for which they are best fitted. Surely 
some of that light can be found in descriptions of 
those workshops written by writers of insight and 
imagination, like our novelists. Hence this book. 
We have tried to gather from writings of our 
novelists pages which give, not the mere skeletons 
of the occupations of men but their very souls. 
In the hands of these novelists many occupations 
seem as definitely to live as do the men who 
follow them, and even to have souls, which, like 


the souls of the men themselves, are touched with 
romance.” 


MONTANA’S LEADERSHIP 


It will surprise many a reader in the Eastern 
and Middle-West states to know that several 
cities in Montana are far in the lead professionally 
and educationally of cities of the same size and 
similarly situated elsewhere. 

To be concrete we select Missoula, a city under 
15,000 population, with no special source of 
wealth, with no conditions of special commercial 
or industrial prosperity. It is important to keep 
those conditions always in mind. 

No teacher receives less than $960, and only for 
one year, the first year, is the pay as low as that, 
increasing $60 a year up to $1,200. A flat rate for 
all grades. 

Naturally Superintendent J. U. Williams can 
take his pick of the best and he has done it skil- 
fully. No corps of teachers thas been selected 
from a better class of applicants. 

But no preparation for teaching satisfies Mis- 
soula, Every teacher in service must make 
“twenty points in progress” every year. They must 
read good educational magazines, good educa- 
tional and professional books, must hear lectures, 
educational and otherwise, must attend conven- 
tions or associations. 

These “points” are scheduled by a committee of 
the teachers each year. There is not a teacher in 
the corps who does not score more than the re- 
quired twenty points. Several go as high as forty 
points. Each year there is a course of study upon 
which they talk or write. For instance, one year 
it was school sanitation and the corps as a whole 
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read practically everything written on the subject. 

But no preparation in advance and no scor- 
ing of from twenty to forty points a year in educa- 
tional or professional progress is satisfactory 
to Missoula, and one year in three each teacher 
must spend a summer in a university or normal 
school summer session. 

Twelve hundred dollars’ salary and continuous 
preparation supplemented by one year in three 
in special study inevitably give schools of highest 
efficiency. 


APPRECIATING NORMAL SCHOOLS 
We think the following statement could be said 

in substance regarding most of the State Normal 

Schools :— 

The Appointment Bureau of the Kansas State Nor- 
mal School at Emporia, Kansas, is unable to supply 
the unusual demands for teachers, coming from all 
parts of Kansas and adjoining states. Since September 
1, 1916, nearly 100 calls have been received’ by the 
bureau for all kinds of teaching positions from primary 
teachers to superintendencies of city schools. Thirty- 
three calls have been received for positions in high 
schools; twenty-two for intermediate grades, and 
eighteen for primary departments. Other positions of- 
fered have included superintendencies of city schools, 
principals of high schools, critic and kindergarten 
teachers. 

And still there are professed lovers of public 
schools waging a relentless warfare on normal 
schools to prevent their being able to answer the 
demands the public makes upon them. Why not 
boost what the public needs and demands? 


a. 


EDUCATION IN PIGS 


Those who have an uncomfortable reaction at 
any talk of education outside of books have their 
keenest reaction and most revolting professional 
nausea when you speak of pigology, but they may 
as well get ready to take this new scholastic 
brother into their professional family. 

In North Dakota last year Kenneth Wood of 
Grand Forks raised a litter of twelve pigs for 208 
days—less than seven months—selling them— 
2,673 pounds—at a net profit of $112.64. 

A girl, Edith Fenno of Walsh, raised a litter of 
nine for 229 days and sold them at a net profit of 
$95.13. ‘Kenneth Wood, in addition to $112.64, 
won first prize in the state, $50.00, so that his real 
profit was $162.64. 

Now the cash was not the big educational 
feature, but the fact that they had to learn what 
to feed, how to feed it and to make weekly reports 
of every detail. They were required to feed prin- 
cipally farm products, home provided products. 

The large number of children who did not win 
prizes, and did not earn a large sum—the smallest 
net return of any child was $13.90, only three had 
a less net gain than $30.00—had all the educa- 
tional benefit that the prize winners had. 

Pluck is better than luck, but pluck and luck are 
better together than apart. There can be pluck 
that can overcome luck and there can be luck that 
will nullify pluck. Be plucky, but have your light- 
ning rods up for lucky flashes. 


to press. I did not stay, for I was once editor of 


.times with their compliments, sometimes with a bill for 
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E. W. HOWE’S MONTHLY 


E. W. Howe of Atchison, Kansas, is one of 
America’s most interesting personalities. He 
issues E. W. Howe’s Monthly, a very large 
four-page publication, every word written by him- 
self, and no advertisements or headlines. Ten 
cents a year, three years for twenty-five cents, for 
life one dollar. A friend recently sent him ten 
cents for a subscription for me for one year. Mr. 
Howe sent a personal acknowledgment of the 
fact that I was on his subscription list, using a two- 
cent stamp, which leaves but eight cents at the 
most for really delightful comment upon men and 
women, their sayings, their doings, and their un- 
doings. 

Frank Crane says: “Ed Howe is a national in- 
stitution, a literary man in whom there is no guile ; 
neither is there blurb, cant, or insincerity. There 
is nothing like his ‘Monthly’ on earth, in the 
heavens above, or in the waters beneath the 
earth. It is just a broad stream of horse sense. 

“I write this because he is a national figure, ut- 
terly American, and beyond the reach of my 
praise or blame; you couldn’t get him to pay you 
for advertising him, and if you barked at him he 
wouldn’t look around to see who it is. He is as 
a tree planted by the rivers of water, gnarled and 
odd as the trunk of an old apple tree, yet prolific 
in wholesome fruit, and refreshing as leafy 
shade in summer.” 

When Mr. Gotfelter was superintendent at Atchi- 
son he took me to call upon Howe, then editor of 
the Atchison Globe, just as the Globe was going 


a city daily paper myself. Before we were back at 
the hotel the paper was on sale and in it was the 
sauciest, juiciest joke ever perpetrated on me. He 
must have been writing it while excusing himself 
for giving me no attention. When the ten-cent 
year is up I shall send a dollar for a life-lease, 


SAMPLE COPY PROBLEM AGAIN 


Wilson Tout, superintendent, North Platte, 
Nebraska, issues this letter to all of his 
teachers :— 


In teachers’ meetings and in private conversations we 
have repeatedly cautioned our teachers against sending to 
book publishing houses for sample copies of textbooks. 
There is no greater graft now carried on among teachers 
than this practice. All of the best known textbook pub- 
lishers in this country have been notified that the decision 
as to what textbooks are to be adopted for use in the 
North Platte City schools rests entirely with the superin- 
tendent and the board of education, and that any teacher 
who sends for a free copy of any textbook is trying to 
get something for nothing. 

When we need new textbooks in the North Platte 
schools we send to those publishers who have such a text 
as we want on their lists and invite their assistance in 
reaching a decision. They often send a sample, some- 


the same, and sometimes they send one of their trav- 
eling representatives. When the selection has been 
made, we place the free sample on our shelves and any 
teacher may have free use of them at any time. Re- 
cently one of the bookmen told me that he had had 
a communication from one of the North Platte teach- 
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ers asking for a free copy of a certain text. 1 told 
him I would see that he had an opportunity of meet- 
ing that teacher on his next trip to North Platte and 
perhaps she would explain matters so there would be 
no suspicion attached to her act. If a textbook pub- 
lisher or agent offers to send you a sample copy, accept 
it. We are in the wrong only when we secure a free 
copy by giving the impression that we have authority 
to select a text when in reality we are only getting it 
for our own personal use. The textbook publishers 
are not benevolent institutions but are business enter- 
prises, and every. sample textbook they send out is for 
the purpose of securing an adoption and making sales. 

This is a specific and wholesome letter to 
teachers. 


WORRYING ABOUT WORRY 


The public health service, which has been 
gathering statistics on nervous diseases and 
their tendency to shorten life, has issued a bul- 
letin against worrying. 

The bulletin says :— 

“So far as is known, no bird ever tried to build 
more nests than its neighbor; no fox ever fretted 
because he had only one hole in which to hide; no 
squirrel ever died of anxiety lest he should not lay 
by enough nuts for two winters instead of one ; and 
no dog ever lost any sleep over the fact that he did 
not have enough bones laid aside for his declining 
years.” 


IT SMELLS BAD 


This yarn which now comes from London has 
been told in all seriousness for fully a quarter of 
a century and located by lecturers in every city of 
the United States with slum districts. 

The story may have been funny in 1890, but it 
is too old now to be good, and especially since 
it has become international :— 

“He was a very dirty little boy, so dirty, indeed, 
that his condition was discernible by smell as well 
as by sight. His teacher felt bound to communi- 
cate this fact to his mother, and strove to rouse 
that person to a sense of maternal duty. But the 
mother had a still stronger sense of a county 
council teacher’s duty, and, while admitting 
the allegation against her offspring, re- 
plied: “My Ikey ain’t a rose. But don’t smell 
him—learn him.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


ORGANIZED TOURNAMENTS 


Dr. H. S. Curtis suggests that in order to se- 
cure effective organization of play for the sum- 
mer vacation, it seems to be almost necessary 
that tournaments should be organized in the 
schools during the spring, and that a regular 
series of games in indoor baseball, volleyball, 
tennis and any other activities in which there 
is especial interest at the time, should be listed. 
These games should be supervised during the 
summer by the director of physical training. It 
is not usually difficult to secure medals or pen- 
nants for the winners of such tournaments, and 
it would be an admirable thing if the city would 
offer a pin or button to each of the boys or girls 
who made a certain record. 
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LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


_ Since Portland was awarded the 1917 conven- 
tion of the National Education Association tre- 
mendous interest has been aroused, even among 
the jesters. The latest witty announcement was 
the offering of a reward for the discovery of a 


“jittle red schoolhouse.” The author of the 
story claims that he has looked for a school 
building of that color for more than thirty years 
and has been unsuccessful in finding one. How- 
ever, the idea took root with the Portland dec- 
crations committee, and teachers who attend 
ihe convention will see a red schovlhouse. 
They will see a lot of them, because all of the 
public telephone booths will be fashioned to 
represent the little red building for sprouting 
ideas. Red schoolhouses will be found at every 
street corner, and miniatures will hang from the 
wires at street intersections. They will be il- 
luminated at night. 


H. C. JOHNSON TO OGDEN 


After many months ad 
Utah, has a first class superintendent and H. C. 
Johnson, superintendent of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, has a well deserved promotion. Mr. 
Johnson has been a leader in this state, and al- 
ways the leader in the right direction. He is wel? 


equipped in all respects and thas discretion in 
action. 


interim Odgen, 


MEETING AN EMERGENCY 


These are serious times for overgrown high 
schools. Principal Deem of Decatur, Illinois 
meets the emergency arising from an unprece- 
dentedly large entering class by having the 
school open at 8.30 and having the students go 
at once to their recitations. 
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Portland hotels are first class. The Multnomah, 
the New Portland, the Benson, the Imperial, the 
Oregon, are as good as any one can ask for any- 


where. The rates are reasonable and they will not 
be raised. 


Mount Holyoke College with an enrollment of 
824 is to raise the rate to $500 for board and 


tuition, High cost of education continues its dem- 
onstration. 


No city has ever done quite as much to show 
all America what she can do as Portland will do 
next summer. 


All later investigations discount the early ex- 
pert warning against fatigue from school work. 


It is true as it is trite that backbone is better 
than wishbone. 


New York City schools will cost $41,430,000 
next year. 


The average salary of the Harvard professors 
is $4,167. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. 
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MUSIC AS A VOCATION 


Continued from page 293. 


other schools provision is made for private in- 
struction by visiting band and orchestra leaders. 
Nineteen of the thirty-two schools maintain 
bands and twenty-three maintain orchestras. 
Three hundred thirteen elementary school pu- 
pils are receiving free instruction in band and 
orchestral instruments and 558 take private les- 
sons under the tuition of authorized instructors. 
The bands in these schools have a total mem- 
bership of 355 and the orchestras a total mem- 
bership of 424. Three of the five city high 
schools maintain both bands and orchestras, one 
maintains an orchestra alone, and the other 
maintains two bands and three orchestras. The 
total enrollment in the bands of these high 
schools is 142 and in the orchestras 203. Two 
hundred sixty-seven high school students re- 
ceive free instruction in band or orchestral in- 
struments. 

Last year the city of Oakland maintained but 
one evening high school. In this institution two 
orchestras were maintained—one with a mem- 
bership of twenty-seven and the other with a 
membership of fifty-seven, and twenty-seven 
persons were given free instruction in instru- 
mental music. Last February the total number 
of persons receiving free instruction in instru- 
mental, other than piano, music in the Oakland 


city schools was 60%. The number receiving 
private instruction in instrumental music in 
school bands was 588. There were enrolled in 
the bands of the entire city system 497 pupils 
and in the orchestras ‘711. Instruction was 
given during the year in the use of thirty dif- 
ferent musical instruments. 

During the Pariama-Pacific International Ex- 
position the bands and orchestras of the Oak- 
land school department gave weekly concerts in 
the Palace of Education; other concerts were 
given in Festival Hall. In addition these orches- 
tras and bands provided music for numerous 
gatherings of national organizations in the Oak- 
land Auditorium. The reception of the per- 
formances of these bands and orchestras is 
proof sufficient of the success of the work in 
the schools. Much of this success is due to 
the musical instructors employed by the school 
department. All of these teachers are persons 
with years of successful experience in band and 
orchestral work, and most of them are compe- 
tent to instruct in a number of instruments. 
When visiting the various Oakland -schools one 
is impressed with the enthusiastic interest mani- 
fested by teachers and pupils in the work of the 
orchestras and bands. A visit to the schools of 
this city will amply repay any teacher in the 
California system who is interested in this line 
of work.—Blue Bulletin. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND ITS 
WORK THROUGH THE LITTLE COUNTRY THEATRE 


BY J. A. STEWART 


On the campus of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College in Fargo stands a substantial yel- 
low brick structure with a conical tower. 

The American flag floats proudly above it, 
for North Dakota is to rural Americanization 
what New York city is to urban Americaniza- 
tion. Seven out of ten people in North Dakota 
are of foreign birth and descent, and seven of 
every eight people are country-dwellers. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College is the 
largest and the leading higher educational in- 
stitution in this great rural melting pot; and it 
ranks high among kindred institutions through- 
out the nation for its achievements and plans 
for educational progress among rural people. 

Among its recent devices is the “Little Coun- 
try Theatre” which it has housed and fostered 
in this flag-capped building on the campus. 

Ascending to the second floor one finds the 
“theatre” diminutive, but complete, with its 200 
opera chairs, its stage (thirty feet by twenty feet 
and a proscenium opening fifteen feet wide by 
ten feet high) ; its golden oak and green decora- 
tions; its indirect lighting; green velour cur- 
tains; its substantial “scenery,” etc., an example 
of how village halls, unused parts of  school- 
houses, etc., may be readily and inexpensively 
converted for dramatic uses, 


At the right of the stage you note the “coffee 
tower,” where cakes and coffee are served hos- 
pitably after the play is over, and where a social 
time is enjoyed. 

If you had chanced to visit this theatre at one 
time not long ago, you would have seen a most 
interesting presentation, “A Farm Home Scene 
in Iceland Thirty Years Ago,” by twenty young 
people of Icelandic parentage whose homes are 
in the country districts of North Dakota. Every 
detail of the Icelandic rural home was depicted, 
the impersonators wearing native costumes; 
the young women spinning and knitting; a 
young man playing Icelandic music; grand- 
father reading a story in the native tongue, etc. 
Twenty young men, all natives of Iceland, sang 
their national song, while the Midnight Sun and 
the Aurora cast their brilliant rays over the 
scene. 

Russian life was graphically presented here 
by “The Russian Honeymoon,” a pretentious 
three-act play which was well done by the stu- 
dent amateur actors. 

At another time one might have seen the com- 
edy, “The Fatal Message” (the rehearsal of an 
amateur play with piquant burlesque of melo- 
drama), ably rendered by nine young country 
people of five different nationalities, 
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Preceding the plays the folk dances of differ- 
ent nations are often given. The young people 
in the cast do their own make-up work and cos- 
tuming, arrange the furniture, drapery, etc., 
set the scenery, attend to the lighting effects, 
raise and lower the curtains and look after the 
properties. In some instances each performer 
acts also as director of a play, selecting and 
promoting it, and training the cast in an efficient 
way. 

In this way the original “Little Country 
Theatre” has become the training school for 
drama directors and stage managers who go 
back to their home communities fully prepared 
to plan a home-talent play and do everything 
that goes with it. 

It is stated by Professor Alfred Arvold of the 
North Dakota Agricultural University Exten- 
sion Service (who is the originator of the “Lit- 
tle Country Theatre”) that in North Dakota 
about 2,000 people have participated in the 
home-talent dramas, as a result of the move- 
ment started at the college. During last year 
1,592 pieces of play matter have been freely 
loaned to individuals, literary societies, civic 
clubs and other organizations in the state. 

“The Little Country Theatre” has extended its 
influence into scores of country districts in the 
North, East, South and West, and through it the 
drama is being effectively utilized as an instru- 
ment for the enlightenment and enjoyment of 
the people. 
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SUPERVISION: WHAT DOES IT SIGNIFY— 
(II) 


Continued from page 289 , 


dividual teachers kept over a long enough time 
to make it possible to compare the habits of work, 
methods of teaching, personal characteristics, and 
the like during a period of systematic supervision. 
It is easy to obtain the so-called efficiency cards; 
and while many of these cards are so technical and 
specific as to rob them of their value for every prin- 
cipal, the basic idea is a splendid one. Watch the 
development of a teacher, new or experienced, 
during the time of the keeping of these cards, 
and if there be not recorded a distinct improve- 
ment in those things which the supervisor has had 
especially in mind, then either some element of the 
supervision has been at fault, or the teacher is not 
co-operating in the supervision. The former is, 
I imagine, more often the case than the latter. 
The use of these cards by themselves is good, as 
it in a way causes a teacher to check up his own 
balance sheet; but the mere use, not accompanied 
by the help of the supervisory officer through the 
medium of supervision, falls far short of what 
might be accomplished through a more intelligent 
use. 

A second method of measurement is by the use 
of an entire class as a demonstration. Take a cer- 
tain class at the beginning of a distinct period of 
time, perhaps a half year. Test this class for three 
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months under an unsupervised teacher with the 
object in view of bringing out the habits of recita- 
tion of that particular group. At the end of three 
months begin a three-months’ systematic super- 
vision under the same teacher, and note the 
changes which will occur in the habits before noted. 
Note the reactions of the pupils. It will be found 
that reactions are better and more rapid under 
supervision, This may partially be due to the 
stimulus of having the principal in the recitation, 
but is largely due to the better character of work 
of the teacher himself. If it be found that a class 
supervised shows no better habits of recitation 
and no better or more rapid mental reactions, then 
there is a fault with the supervision or with the 
individual teacher. 

A third method of measurement which may be 
mentioned is through the discipline of the school. 
Since discipline is to a large extent, although by 
no means wholly, the sum of the attitudes of mind 
of the pupils in the different classrooms during 
the respective recitations, then there is no better 
place to measure the results of the supervision of 
the principal than in the matters of every-day disci- 
pline. If there be not noted a raising in the tone 
of the student body and their attitude toward the 
policies and ideals of the teachers and principal, 
then there thas been a failure to realize all that 
might be realized from strong constructive super- 
vision. There is no attempt here to claim that 
supervision of classroom work will cure all of the 
ills to which the school ‘body is heir; but there is 
the very definite attempt to state that discipline 
has a closer connection with this same super- 
vision than many seem to be willing to grant. And 
it is possible to obtain a fair idea of the success 
of the methods of supervision employed in any 
school by an observation of the discipline in the 
student body. 

It follows very readily that the results of an 
efficient scheme of supervision will be seen in three 
large groups—the teachers, the students, and the 
entire school. The teachers will become stronger 
in the work, stronger in their attack of any 


given problem, and_ stronger scholastically. 
This added strength will come because 
of inspiration, because of better methods of 


their own, and because of the assurance that they 
are supported in every endeavor to better condi- 
tions. There will be born a new and strong feel- 
ing of co-operation on the part of all of the 
teachers; there will be less of the holding aloof- 
ness, and of the individual solving of common 
difficulties ; and there will be a greater community 
interest. This new feeling will bind together prin- 
cipals and teachers, and will make misunderstand- 
ings and the petty projecting of personalities into 
school life less and less possible. 

The students will be quick to feel the pressure 
of good supervision, in habits of thought, habits 
of action, in loyalty to each other and to the 
school, and in all those little elements which go 
to make up the composite life of the school. As 


the teacher improves in his methods of present- 
ing the subject, so will the student improve in the 
ability to react to this teacher. 


As the teacher 
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under supervision more and more demands correct 
English, correct position in sitting and standing, 
correct habits of thought, and correct ideas of 
courtesy and truth; so more and more do these 


become habits in the young people under his care. 
It is hard to compute the value of good supervision 
in its effect upon the student, but it is a safe state- 
ment that it is a most powerful factor for good. 


WOMEN AUTHORS 


Mary S. Lawrence of Honolulu is the author-in- 
chief of “Folk Lore of Hawaii,” notably “Old-time 
Hawaiians” (Ginn and Company) and “Stories of 
the Volcano Goddess.” 

“Old-time Hawaiians” is almost the only book 
for the American schools which gives a vivid 
picture, uncolored by prejudice, of this interesting 
people. 

The author is now librarian in the Carnegie 
Library of Honolulu and we can in no way give 
as interesting a suggestion of life in Honolulu as 
by quoting from a personal letter. 

““Old-time Hawaiians’ is the result of six years’ 
teaching of history to Hawaiian girls in Kame- 
hameha School for Girls, founded by Princess Ber- 
nice Pauahi Bishop for her own race. The book 
certainly ought to be pervaded with the native at- 
mosphere, for the girls were a great help to me in 
my search for accurate knowledge of primitive 
life, and by experimenting with them in the class- 
room I was enabled to correct the flaws before the 
book went into print. These girls, also the small 
boys at the Kamehameha Preparatory, furnished 
the tableaux of primitive scenes, and Grace B. 
Cross, the teacher of drawing at Kamehameha 
School for Girls, co-operated with us in illustra- 
tions. The picture of tapa making is on a float 
which was decorated for the annual floral parade 
of that year, representing the different processes in 
the making of tapa, the native cloth. You see we 
believe in co-operation. Before taking the pic- 
tures of the little Hawaiiian boys I visited their 
bedtime story-hour and told them the story of the 
wonderful little fairies or Menehunes. Then I 
suggested that they play being Menehunes on the 
following day. I cannot forget the disappointed 
expression on the face of one other little fellow 
who was left out because of his fair skin. They 
entered into the spirit of the play as the pictures 
testify. 

“After severing my connection with boarding 
school life I became Children’s Librarian in the 
new Carnegie Library of Hawaii, a position which 
I now fill. The problems which present them- 
selves are wonderfully interesting. Here we have 
the children of almost every nationality under the 
sun—Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, natives, and 
Americans predominating. I am learning daily 
the great lesson of the universal brotherhood of 
‘man. These children, before their elders have 
taught them differently, show no race feeling. It 
is not unusual to see American and Japanese chil- 
-dren chuckling together over a Brownie book, or 
with arms around each other in comradeship, 
‘waiting for the weekly story-hour. People, especi- 


ally tourists, are canstantly asking: “What nation- 
ality predominates”? and I hesitate and critically 
survey the different groups before realizing. 
One who deals with children forgets nationalities 
and constantly finds that the child characteristics, 
his joys and _ griefs, are much the same in all. 
Certainly Hawaii as a melting pot of nations has 
a great responsibility; the public library finds its 
share in furnishing the highest American ideals 
and thus keeping Americans of the children in 
our midst.” 

Georgine Burchill, the author of “The Pro- 
gressive Road to Reading,” has certainly con- 
tributed as much to the activity of the publish- 
ing world as has any author in recent times. 
The champions of “The Progressive Road to 
Reading,” wherever you find them, have the ar- 
dor and devotion of the Crusaders. It is not 
easy in these days of a multitude of books in 
each subject for any one teacher, single-handed, 
to make as much of a stir in the world as has 
Georgine Burchill. She is a native of New York, 
was educated in the public schools, graduating 
from the Normal College of the City of New 
York. She has taught since graduation in the 
primary grades of the city. Address, 21 Lin- 
coln Street, East Orange, N. J. 


—o—— 


Amy E. Tanner, Ph. D., of the Department of 
Child Study, Clark University, Worcester, is a 
native of Owatonna, Minnesota. She graduated 
at the University of Michigan, 1893; took her 
doctorate in philosophy, University of 
Chicago, 1898. She was an associate in philos- 
ophy, University of Chicago, 1898-1902; profes- 
sor of philosophy, Wilson College, 1903-1907. 
She is now lecturer on Child Study, Clark Uni- 
versity, which is her present address. She is 
the author of several important professional ar- 
ticles and of “The Child” and “Studies in Spirit- 


ism. 


~ 


Anna Helen Carter has probably done more 
than any other one author towards Americaniz- 
ing the Filipino children through the creation 
of textbooks peculiarly adapted to their use 
through her “Busy Children of the Philippines.” 
In this Miss Carter magnified Filipino occupa- 
tions, games, folklore, legends and _ history. 
These books were followed by the “Carter 
Readers,” which skilfully and attractively en- 
large their vision and vocabulary. She was born 
in Madison, Wisconsin. She is a graduate of the 
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Cook County Normal School in the days of Colo- 
nel Francis W. Parker, and of the School of Edu- 
cation, Chicago University. Most of her pro- 
fessional activity has been in the Philippines. 
Address, 534 West Sixty-second street, Chicago. 

Effie Seachrest, author of “Legendary Lores 
and Peeps at Pictures,” “Storyland with Outlines 
for Child Life Composition Picture” (A. S. 
Barnes Company) and “Greek Photo Plays’”(Rand 
MacNally Company), has done much to intensify 
appreciation of art in schools and in school books. 
Her “Greek Photo Plays” will have colored 
drawings by Edwin Howland Blashfield, who has 
done this work especially for this school book. 
We know of no other school book author who has 
been thus honored. Miss Seachrest was born in 
Independence, Missouri, and has always made 
her ‘home in that city and Kansas City, where she 
taught. She has studied art under various 
masters and has had the inspiration of much 
travel at home and abroad. Address, 5307 Flora 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ONE FORM OF AMERICANISM 


BY RANDOLPH S, BOURNE 
{In the Atlantic] 

Let those who feel the inferiority of the non-Anglo- 
Saxon immigrant contemplate that region of the 
States which has remained the most distinctively 
“American,” the South. Let him ask himself whether 
he would really like to see the foreign hordes Ameri- 
canized into such an Americanization. Let him ask 
himself how superior this native civilization is to the 
great “alien” states of Wisconsin and Minnesota, where 
Scandinavians, Poles and Germans have self-con- 
sciously labored to preserve their traditional culture, 
while being outwardly and_ satisfactorily American. 
Let him ask himself how much more wisdom, intelli- 
gence, industry and social leadership has come out of 
these alien states than out of all the truly American 
ones. The South, in fact, while this vast Northern 
development has gone on, still remains an English 
colony, stagnant and complacent, having progressed 
culturally scarcely beyond the early Victorian era. It 
is culturally sterile because it has had no advantage of 
cross-fertilization like the Northern states. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES 
GRINGO. 

The mobilization of United States troops on the 
Mexican border aroused new interest in the origin of 
the word, “gringo.” An examination of the early 
Spanish dictionaries discloses the fact that the word 
“gringo” was used more than a century ago as appli- 
cable to foreigners who spoke Spanish with an accent. 

The word “gringo” was defined by the first edition 
of the Standard Dictionary, 1891, as “One of Eng- 
lish blood or speech; a contemptuous epithet.” By 
the new Standard, 1913, the term was treated as fol- 
lows: “In Spanish America, a foreigner, particularly 
an American or one of English blood or speech; a 
contemptuous epithet (Spanish gibberish).” 

This word has been traced back to 1787. It was first 
explained as follows: ‘“‘Gringos—the name given in 
Malaga to those foreigners who have a certain ac- 
cent which prevents them from speaking Spanish 
fluently and naturally; and in Madrid the same 
term is used for the same reason, especially with refer- 
ence to the Irish.” 
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SOME. SALARIES 

City Popula- Supt of 

tion Schools 

Pall River, Mass 125,000, $3,500 
Somerville, Mass. ...... ere 86,854 3,500 
Youngstown, Ohio ........... 110,000 4,750 
106,000 4,500 
Spokame; Wash. 110,000 4,500: 
85,000 3,600 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ........ 80,000 3,600 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ......... 125,000 4,000: 
New Bedford, Mass. ......... 110,000 4,000 
90,000 4,000: 
San Antonio, Texas .......... 119,000 5,000 


GENERAL MARION’S FEAST OF SWEET 
POTATOES 


One of America’s historic dinners is one of baked 
sweet; potatoes given by General Francis Marion during 
the Revolutionary war to the British officer who visited’ 
him under a flag of truce at his camp in the Santee River 
swamps of South Carolina. It is related that the British 
officer reported to Major Tarleton, his commanding offi- 
cer, on his return to the British camp, that it was impos- 
sible to conquer the Colonists, because while they had 
nothing but sweet potatoes to eat they would still refuse 
to surrender and would continue to fight—New York 
Sun. 


TOOTH BRUSHES VS. ART 


[From the Minneapolis Journal.] 


Kansas City has discovered that fifteen thousand 
of her seventeen thousand school children never use 
toothbrushes. Yet we would wager that all the 
schools have pictures on the walls of the Apollo 
Belvidere of the ancient Roman Forum. 
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FEDERAL FARM BANKS 


The twelve Federal Farm Banks are located as fol- 
lows: Springfield, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Columbia, S. 
C., Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, La., St. Louis, Mo., 
St. Paul, Minn., Omaha, Neb., Wichita, Kan., Houston,. 
Texas, Berkeley, Cal., and Spokane, Wash. 

District 1 includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey. 


SUBTRACTION 
[From Cambridge News.] 


The teacher of a class in subtraction said: “You cannot 
take apples from pears and have a common denominator.” 

A boy replied: “But you can take four quarts of milk 
from one cow.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


HOW. TO TEACH. By George Drayton Strayer and 
Naomi Norsworthy, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
297 pp. Price, $1.30. 

_Dr. Strayer is widely known by students of education 

the country over. Few men have talked psychology to as 

many teachers in the last five years, especially, as has he, 
and his psychology is always of the pedagogical variety. 

“How to Teach” is always the aim of his psychology. 

This book is the putting in usable shape the body of Dr. 

Strayer’s philosophical, psychological, scientific pedagogy. 

We can add nothing to the promotion of the book by ex- 

tended elaboration or intensified elucidation. There it 

stands true to the purpose of its master. The authors state 
their own case better than it can be stated by another. 

The art of teaching is based primarily upon the science 
of psychology. The book has been written in language 
as free from technical terms as is possible. The success 
or failure of the work of a teacher is determined by the 
changes which are brought to pass in the children who are 
being taught. This book, therefore, includes a chapter 
on the measurement of the achievements of children. 
Throughout the book the discussion of the art of teaching 
is always modified by an acceptance upon the part of the 
writers of the social purpose of education. The treatment 
of each topic is based upon investigations and researches 
in the fields of psychology and education which involve 
the measurement of the achievements of children and of 
.dults under varying conditions. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF APPRENTICE TRAINING. 
By A. P. M. Fleming, M. I. E. E. and member A. I. E. 
E., and J. G. Pearce, B. Sc. (England). New York: 
—- Green and Company. Cloth. 202 pp. Price, 

1.20. 

This book is a plea for organized apprentice training. 
So many boys of fourteen and fifteen years of age go 
into “blind-alley” work, which is the name given to that 
undertaken by junior clerks, office boys, junior carmen, 
messengers and porters. Comparatively few enter the 
trades as apprentices in order that they may learn it thor- 
oughly. Statistics show that here in the United States the 
boy who gives a couple of years’ labor to his employer, 
without pay, that he may learn the trade ultimately, earns 
more than twice as much as his brother who preferred to 
earn money at once, though it must necessarily be only 
four dollars a week. 

Many schemes for giving the boy the training he needs 
are discussed. The present-day experimerts of evening 
continuation schools and junior technical schools have not 
been as successful as desired. The method maintained by 
the authors is that instruction be given in a school ad- 
joining the works of the trade selected. The conditions 
and rules of such a school are given in full. 

“The Principles of Apprentice Training” is a clear and 
convincing treatment of a problem which is of great im- 
portance to the present day, but of infinitely more im- 
portance to posterity. 


THE ART-MUSIC READERS. By Frederic H. Ripley 
and Elizabeth Schneider, both of the Boston schools. 
Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & Company. Book I, 169 
nn. Book II, 212 pp. 

These are books to be appreciated and enjoyed by seeing 
their artistic beauty and reading the wonderful stories 
charmingly told of eighty works of art in painting, of 
artists in musical composition and of masters in rendering, 
vocally or instrumentally, the masternieces of the ages. 
From every standpoint Mr. Ripley and his associate have 
given the world a rare treat and, what signifies more, they 
have made a positive contribution to the ways and means 
of lending a permanent charm to art and music while chil- 
dren are at an impressionable age. No child can _ read 
these stories, many of which are as captivating as fairv 
tales, without having artists and musicians, paintings and 
songs signify much to them ever after. Every teacher ap- 
preciates what it means to have children look upon the 
heroes and heroines of myths and legends as their daily 
comrades. Fvery preacher realizes how much is involved 
in having children brought up under the inspiration of 
Bible characters, and we should understand that it goes 
a long ways toward appreciation of art and music to have 
children realize the idealizing of the genius and the mas- 
ter in painting and sculpture, anthem and oratorio. 
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SELF CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH and THE. 
‘ GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. By George Her- 
bert Palmer. Riverside Literature Series. _ Boston,. 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company... 

Paper. Price, 16 cents, 

Dr. George Herbert. Palmer, Professor Emeritus,. 
Harvard University, is without question the best writer 
for teachers who seek self-improvement under the high- 
est inspiration of a leader in thought, expression, and 
professional life, now among us. His thought is always 
clear, his style is highly literary, his message is always 
a vision. 

These two essays have an important mission in this 
age of the world. The first can but inspire an intense 
aspiration to be clear in thought and effectively inter- 
esting in speech and leads the way to the achievement of 
the developing aspiration. The second is a noble and 
brilliant inspiration to “see beauty in the making, and 
come to rejoice in it then rather than after it is made.” 
In his wonderful way Professor Palmer leads one to 
view life’s activity as does another who has expressed 
it differently but beautifully :— 


Not the quarry, but the chase, 
Not the laurel, but the race, 
Not the hazard, but the play, 
Make me, Lord, enjoy alway.” 


When will those who select books for teachers’ read- 
ing circles dare to select a classic, an inspiring com- 
panion, a book all aglow with life and light, even if it 
costs but sixteen cents? Where is there another bet- 
ter book for teachers to read and re-read? 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR GENERAL SCIENCE. 
By Lewis Elhuff. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 96 pp. Price, 48 cents. 
“Laboratory Manual for General Science” is a book 

that might well be placed in the hands of every child, 

whether he be concerned in the study of science as such, 
or is merely interested in the natural processes around him 
in his daily life. A particularly fine quality of the book is. 
that it tells nothing, but suggests, instead, the way by 
which the child may learn for himself. The child may 
prove, to his own satisfaction, that bacteria are poisonous. 
and, better still, that they need never be if the right pre- 
cautions are taken; that patent medicine labels do not al-— 
ways tell the truth, and these medicines are therefore dan- 
gerous; and that it is necessary for health to have plenty 
of air, light and pure water. 

Observations of the human eye and ear, plants, trees; 
rocks, birds, reptiles, mosquitoes, flies, and even of “earth’s 
neighbors,” the stars, are begun. Surely, with such a book 
to help, neither boy nor girl should lack a large fund of 
knowledge, the gaining of which has been a happy, health- 
ful pastime. 


STORY-TELLING, GUESTIONING AND STUDY- 
ING, THREE SCHOOL ARTS. By Herman Har- 
rell Horne, New York University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 180 pp. Price, $1.10. 
Here are three eminently popular educational lec- 

tures by Dr. H. H. Horne, who has the art of pre- 

senting professional advice in a highly attractive form, 
because he thrills sane pedagogy with a spirit that in- 
spires. His lectures have the charm of personality, and 
in type they retain the flavor as few lectures do when 
clothed in print. 


LETTERS: A brief course in letter-writing. By Homer 
J. Smith. Published by the auther, School of Trades, 
Milwaukee. Paper. 24 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

Most concisely does Mr. Smith provide every boy and 
girl who is to take an industrial or trade course with 
every fact and suggestion needed to write as creditable 
a letter as will be written by a classical scholar or grad- 
uate of a commercial course. 


Since ‘the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home a fter the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at yy SOc. Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for k of the Eye 
free. 
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BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


of the country. 
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are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


15-17: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Columbia. 

17: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Annual Conference of 
Presidents, Riverbank Court, 
Cambridge. Ernst Makechnie, 238 
Elm street, West Somerville, sec- 
retary. 

22-24: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association. Sioux City. L. H. 
Minnkle, Fort Dodge, president; 
M. G. Clark, Sioux City, sec- 
retary. 

23-24: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Missouri Athletic Association 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. Chester 
B. Curtis, St. Louis, president; 
Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth, Illi- 
nois, secretary. 

23-25: Thirteenth National Confer- 
ence on Child Labor. Baltimore. 
National Child Labor Committee 
headquarters, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 

29-31: Northern South Dakota 
Educational Association. Mo- 
bridge. 

29-31: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Cairo. 

29-31: Northeast Iowa Teachers As- 
sociation. Dubuque. 

29-31: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic. Mary C. 
Larson, Corning, president; J. M. 
Ireland, Villisca, secretary. 

80-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondarv Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry E. Brown, 
Kenilworth, Illinois, secretary. 


APRIL. 


2-5: California Teachers’ Association. 
Bay Section. Oakland. C. J. Du 
Four, president. 


4-7: Pacific Division of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. A. L. Barrows, 
University of Califormia, Berke- 
ley, secretary. 

5-7: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Fort Madison. C. W. 
Cruikshank, Mt. Pleasant, presi- 
dent; Miss Bessie Bowles, 
Ottumwa, secretary. 


12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Division. 
East St. Louis. 


12-14: Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
ation, Alexandria. 


13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Central Division. Bloom- 
ington. 

25-28: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation. Louisville. 


28: Southern New Hampshire 
School Men’s Club, Keene. Philip 
H. Kimball, headmaster Peter- 


boro, N. H., High School, secre- 
tary. 


30-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry’ E. 
Brown, Kenilworth, Illinois, sec- 
retary. 


80-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, IIl. 
MAY. 
4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 


JULY. 
7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 


W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary, 


OCTOBER. 

29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 
3l-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 

1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Maryville; secre- 


tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


NEW STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PETERBORO. The banquet and 
organization meeting of the South- 
ern New Hampshire School Men’s 
Club was held at the Tavern, Peter- 
boro, March 3. A constitution was 
adopted and the following officers 
were elected :— 

President, Head Master Hermann 
G. Patt, of Hancock. 

Vice-president, Superintendent O. 
E. Toothaker, of Fitzwilliam. 

Secretary and treasurer, Head 
Master Philip H. Kimball, of Peter- 
boro. 

The topic for the afternoon dis- 
cussion was “The Importance of 
School Spirit and How to Develop 
It.” The next meeting will be held 
at Keene, April 28. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON. The infantile paraly- 
sis epidemic of last Fall, the stop- 
page of immigration and the heavy 
demand on the labor market are 
cited as factors in causing the 
marked drop in attendance in the 
Boston schools last year. 

But despite the decrease of 4,571 
pupils the school budget has in- 
creased $234,000 this year, to $6,422,- 
000, on account of the higher cost of 
fuels. 


WINCHESTER. A $750 appro- 
priation was made for an inspector 
of school gardens. An appropria- 
tion was also made to provide an 
increase of $100 a year in the maxi- 
mum salary of teachers. 

PITTSFIELD. Lorne B. Huls- 
man, principal of Melrose, Mass., 
High School, has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Pittsfield High 
School, at a large increase in salary. 

MELROSE. W. B. Alexander, 
for the past year and a half principal 
of the Attleboro High School, has 
been elected to and accepted the 
principalship of the Melrose High 
School, at a salary of $2,400. 


ORANGE. J. F. Allison, for- 
merly superintendent of schools in 
Andover, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Orange to suc- 
ceed W. E. Nims, resigned. 

GREENFIELD. Arthur C. Rich- 
ardson, supervisor of drawing and 
handwork in the public schools of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has been elected 
supervisor of manual arts in the 
schools of Greenfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN. The high school has 
a Junior College Club organized to 
create and foster interest in college, 
and through co-operation with the 
College Club of Meriden, to assist 
girls desiring to go to _ college. 
Membership is open to all girls in 
the high school who are interested 
either in going to college, or in 
helping others to go, and to all 
alumnae of not more than three 
years’ standing. The club has a 
membership of about sixty, and is 
organized on the same plan as the 
College Club. It meets once a 
month, at a time and place settled 
by the executive committee, and an- 
nounced to the club two weeks be- 
fore the date decided. Its meetings 
are, for the most part, informal, and 
consist of talks and pictures on the 
various phases of college life pre- 
sented by college students and alum- 
nae; of short plays and readings 
given by the members, et cetera. 

The club, thus made up of the stu- 
dents and alumnae of the high 
school, is under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the College Club of Mer- 
iden, and is managed by a commit- 
tee from that club, known as the 
Junior Club Committee. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. “The pageant which 
will be the feature of the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the founding 
of Cornell University will probably 
represent the history of education 
from the earliest times down to the 
present day. According to the ten- 
tative plans there will be five peri- 
ods represented. The pageant will 
be but one of the features of the 
celebration, which will last from Oc- 
tober 6 to 9, 1918. Other features 


will be the unveiling of the bronze 
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statue of Ezra Cornell to be placed 
on the main quadrangle, a football 
game, musical and religious exercises 
and a commemorative oration. 

ROCHESTER. The department 
of physical instruction in the public 
schools has announced a plan to 
have a class for the instructors of 
the thirty-four school boys’ clubs. 
The group will study gymnastics, 
literally and figuratively, and will 
have\to perform every exercise much 
as the school boys have to. 

ONEONTA. The State Grange 
last month adopted the report of its 
standing committee on common 
schools, which says in part:— 

“We believe that the power of con- 
solidating schools should rest en- 
tirely in the hands of the people. 
Therefore we recommend that such 
power shall be taken entirely from 
the district superintendent and the 
State Department of Education and 
that no consolidation order shall 
hereafter be effective until confirmed 
by the board of education of the 
town or towns in which these dis- 
tricts are located. 

“Whereas, the use of many differ- 
ent kinds of textbooks is now a 
matter of inconvenience and un- 
necessary expense, we recommend 
that any bill passed shall contain a 
provision for uniform textbooks 
throughout each town, to be adopted 
by the board of education. 

“We recommend that the board of 
education shall not expend in any 
one year for the construction of new 
buildings or +the remodeling, im- 
provement or enlargement of exist- 
ing school buildings, an amount in 
excess of one-half of one per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of the town 
and in no case in excess of $5,000 
without a vote of the qualified school 
electors of the town. 

“Whereas, experience has shown 
the present method of electing dis- 
trict superintendents of schools to 
be unsatisfactory, .we recommend 
that such officials be elected at a 
joint meeting of the members of the 
town boards of education in each 
supervisory district.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. The Pennsylvania 


State Educational Assoc ation in its 
annual convention here elected 
Charles S. Davis, principal of the 
Steelton High School, as its next 
president, and adopted a series of 
resolutions proposing many changes 
in school administration. The reso- 
lutions committee was composed of 
W. D. Lewis, Philadelphia; O. B. 
Robertson, Pittsburgh; T. S. Davis, 
Altoona; A. C. Rothelmel, Kutztown; 
and H. B. Work, Lancaster. The 
chief recommendations were that the 
minimum school term be set at eight 
months and the biennial appropriation 
be increased to $18,000,000. Governor 
Brumbaugh has already agreed to 
urge the latter upon the next legisla- 
ture which meets next month. Other 
recommendations were :— 

That wherever possible rural schools 
be consolidated; the good roads 
movement be supported; to equalize 


public school education in the state, 
state aid be increased to districts 
needing it most; the minimum salary 
to teachers, who are graduates of nor- 
mal schools, should be $50; the ap- 
propriation to township high schools 
should be increased to the maximum 


Domestic Science teachers 
and baking experts gener- 
ally, use 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


because they know it makes the finest 
and most wholesome food. 


No Alum No Phosphate 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 2 in, by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY, N.’Y. 


WAN TED 


The publishers of the Journal of Education will pay 6 cents in stamps for a few copies 


of the issue dated September 14, 1916. 


If you wish to part with your paper of that date drop us a postal to that effect, We 


will send six cents in stamps for as many copies as we can use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ARLO 


In his book, ‘‘Teaching Children to Read,’’ recently published, Dr. Paul Klapper 
lays special stress on the necessity for the greatest care in preparing books for use in 
the lower grades. 

1 “The size of the type is the most important single factor. 

2 “The —— and evenness of the lines is the factor next in importance. 

3 “Books should be small enough to hold in the hand. 

.4 “The character of the paper is also very important. 

‘‘An examination will show to principals and teachers an amazingly low percentage 
of class textbooks up to the standard.” 


In preparing ARLO not only the technical points above were considered with min- 
ute care, but the phrasing and constructing of sentence and paragraph was so modeled 
as to fill the most exacting requiremen*s of teachers in the lower grades. 


ARLO, a reader for — third and re r fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
Ernest Cobb. With trations by Charles Copeland, BROOKLINE, MASS. : 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


COST MORE—USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


A Holden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives 


inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


of the Books, Re- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


allowed by law; minimum salaries for 
county superintendents to be $2,500 
per year; assistant superintendents to 
receive $1,800; the special appropria- 
tion for vocational and continuation 
schools be continued, and an appro- 
priation be made for evening schools; 
and an institution for crippled children 
be started and supported by the 
state. 

The association favors fixing teach- 
ers’ minimum salaries as follows: $45 
for those holding provisional normal 
certificates; $50 for those holding pro- 
fessional certificates and $60 for those 
holding normal and college permanent 
certificates. 

The association also went on record 
as favoring the maximum appropria- 
tion for community vocational schools 
too be increased from $5,000 to $10,000, 
and the state to pay half the transporta- 
tion charges for pupils traveling to 
community schools; endorsement of 
the report of the joint committee on a 
bill for teachers’ retirement fund; of 
the Cox Child Labor Law; continua- 
tion school plan with the recommenda- 
tion that minors should not have to 
pay for medical examination as re- 
quired for employment certificates; 
free tuition for teachers in summer 
schools; all normal schools to conduct 
summer schools; approval of simpli- 
fied spelling system; special require- 
ments to be made for teachers for 
high schools and the introduction of 
physical training into all high school 
curriculums, 

The report of the enrollment com- 
mittee showed that 10,371 educators 
trom all parts of the state joined the 


Government Positions 
for Teachers 

All teachers, both men _ and 
women, should try the United 
States Government examinations to 
be held throughout the entire coun- 
try during March and April. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 
to $1,500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, De- 
artment A220, Rochester, Y., 
or schedule showing examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


association for the coming year, break- 
ing all previous records. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA. In his annual re- 
port State Superintendent J. E. 
Swearingen cites variations in school 
expenditures in different counties. 

Among counties and districts the 
maximum for whites was $48.59 in 
Sumter, and the minimum, $7.65 in 
Horry. The white enrollment in 
Sumter was 2,813; in Horry it was 
6,563. But a pupil in the first 
county received nearly seven-fold 
more than ‘a pupil in the second 
county. The taxpayers in Sumter 
supplied the money, but the rate of 
school taxation in this county was 
much below the rate of school tax- 
ation in Horry, because its aggre- 
gate of wealth is greater and its 
white school population much less. 
If the free public school means 
equality of opportunity in our de- 
mocracy, this condition ought to be 
corrected as soon as possible. The 
state average per white pupil was 
$17.02. Twenty-two counties stood 
above and twenty-two below this 
state average. For the negroes the 
corresponding figures show the same 
variations in a lesser degree. The 
maximum expenditure of $7.43 is re- 
ported for Richland, and the mini- 
mum of $0.95 for Colleton. The 
negro average was $1.90, though ten 
counties exceeded this figure. Dis- 
parities among school districts in 
the same county are equally notice- 
able. Darlington is one of the rich- 
est and most prosperous counties of 
the state. Its homogeneous and 
progressive population can claim 
a place in the front rank of Southern 
counties. Yet Darlington Court- 
house District No. 2 expended $87.90 
for each white pupil a..d $4.87 for 
each negro pupil. The heavy outlay 
in the white schools was due in some 
measure to the admirable new high 
school building. But in Hartsville 
District No. 32, where no building 
improvements were made during the 
year, the per capita expenditure per 
white pupil was $15.39, and per 
negro pupil, $2.11. Antioch District 
No. 18, with a local tax levy of ten 
mills for support and four mills for 
bonds had one white school enrolling 
361 pupils under nine teachers. In 


this district fhe per capita expendi- 
ture for whites was $21.16, and for 
negroes, $1.31. The Antioch school 
could run barely seven months, 
though every resource at the disposal 
of state, county, and district school 
officers was exhausted in maintain- 
ing even this seven months’ term. 
Such disparities are inevitable 
among the counties because they ate 
the consequence of social and eco- 
nomic conditions. They are like- 
wise inevitable in a measure among 
the districts in each county. But in 
a state system of education, some 
fixed minimum ought to be guaran- 
teed. The determination of this 
minimum is the duty of the state; 
and the performance of this duty re- 
quires funds from the state treasury. 
An adequate solution of the prob- 
lem would necessitate fundamental 
changes in our organic law and in 
our system of school taxation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. The state 
has more than seventy teacherages 

for public school teachers. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Horace Ellis, 
who will take office as state super- 
intendent of public instruction on 
March 15, as the successor to 
Charles A. Greathouse, has an- 
nounced the names of the more im- 
portant appointees for his office. 

Benjamin J. Burris, former county 
superintendent of Daviess County, 
will be the assistant superintendent. 
Lee L. Driver, county superinten- 
dent of Randolph County, has been 
selected for deputy state superin- 
tendent. Howell Ellis will be the 
manuscript clerk and clerk of the 
state board of education. Fred L. 
Gladden, principal of Scottsburg 
High School, will be general assist- 
ant. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


FOR YOUR 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 
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Governor Goodrich has signed the 
bill which provides for optional mili- 
tary training classes in high schools. 
The legislature failed to put the 
teachers of the state on a contract 
salary basis. This bill provided for 
a twelve-months contract and an in- 
crease in salary for the teachers. 
After having been passed in the Sen- 
ate and advanced to third reading in 
the House it was allowed to die 
when final adjournment came. 

Robert M. Himelick, principal of the 
Cleveland Normal Training School 
at Cleveland, O., recently _appointec 
deputy in charge of vocational edu- 
cation in Indiana, has notified the 
State Board of Education that he 
has reconsidered his acceptance, and 
will not take the position. Mr. Hime- 
lick was formerly engaged in voca- 
tional work in this city. 

Two faithful employees of the 
school board have resigned. John E. 
Cleland, who has had the position of 
business director since that office 
was created in this city, feels that 
his age makes it necessary for him 
to discontinue his work. He has 
given the city a good and economical 
administration in school affairs. 

Miss Eliza G. Browning has been 
at the head of the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library for twenty-five years. In 
her letter of resignation she said: 
“Knowing that this is an important 


‘period in the life of the library, I 


feel that this is a man’s job. I want 
to see the very best person they can 
get to do this, and therefore ask the 
board to relieve me of the heavy re- 
sponsibility as its head.” 

BRAZIL. Superintendent Charles 
P. Keller has segregated the sexes 
in the classes of the junior high 
school. The teachers have given 
their hearty approval to the plan. 
Two classes of girls take daily in- 
struction in manual trajning. Their 
work is unusually neat and well fin- 
ished. 


IOWA. 


IOWA CITY. Dr. F. C. Ayer, 
professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed to teach school administra- 
tion in the State University of Iowa 
in place of Dr. W. A. Jessup, now 
president of the University. Dr. 
Ayer is a graduate of Upper Iowa 
University, and holds advanced de- 
grees from Georgetown University 
and Chicago University. 

AUDUBON. Audubon has a fine 
new $75,000 high school building. 
The building has a ground floor, and 
two other floors, and provides for all 
of the departments of high school 
work. The manual training depart- 
ment has a bench and machine 
room, a finishing room, a_ stock 
room, a forge shop and a mechan- 
ical drawing room. The science de- 
partment has two laboratories, a 
science lecture room, and a _ seed- 
testing room. he commercial de- 
partment includes a large bookkeep- 
ing room and a typewriting room. 
The home economics department 
provides for a sewing room, a 
kitchen, a dining room, and store- 
rooms. In addition to these depart- 
ments, there are the regular class- 
rooms, and a splendid gymnasium 
and assembly room. 

Superintendent H. A. Atwood is 
equipping the building with a_be- 
auest of $10,000, left by Mrs. Lois G. 
Stuart. 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES # 


BE MERS ON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DES MOINES. _ State Superin- 
tendent A. M. Deyoe has a new 
plan for high school normal train- 
ing work. 

“The need for more observation 
work and more practice teaching in 
actual classroom conditions is 
keenly realized by the beginning 
teachers themselves,” says Superin- 
tendent Deyoe. 

“To meet this condition the de- 
partment of public instruction has 
announced the one-year normal 
training courses open to graduates 
of four-year approved high school 
courses. All of the normal train- 
ing schools may change to the one- 
year post graduate course as soon 
as they choose, and offer their pu- 
pils the increased opportunities and 
privileges. 

“Any normal trainmg school may 
retain the present two-year plan if 
circumstances require it, but the 
specially prepared critic instructors, 
the increased amount of time for 
practice teaching and the granting 
of normal training high school cer- 
tificates without examinations, to- 
gether with other attractions of the 
one-year plan, will doubtless prove 
too alluring to resist very long. 

“City superintendents are already 
looking for competent critic instruc- 
tors. Actual experience of five 
vears is one of the chief requisites 
for such a_ position. The State 
Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls 
will offer special courses both in the 
summer session and the regular 
year to prepare critic high school 
instructors. Teachers with the 
requisite experience and who have 
had work at the State Teachers’ 
College, or its equivalent, will be 
endorsed by the department of pub- 
lic instruction for positions in 
normal training high schools.” 

There are now enrolled about 
4,000 pupils in the normal training 
departments of the high schools of 
Iowa who are devoting a part of the 
last two years of a standard four- 
year high school course to prepara- 
tion for teaching in the rural and 
elementary schools. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. The State Board of 
Education, three in number, draw- 
ing $3,600 each, has been abolished 
by the legislature, and they retire 
from office on July 1. The new 
state board will be radically differ- 
ent in its personnel and duties. 


PITTSBURG. Superintendents 
and principals of all the county met 
at the Normal School recently to 
form a permanent organization sup- 
plementing the County Teachers’ 
Association. Principal H. J. Bow- 


Boston University 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 13, 1917 


COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 


COURSES for Teachers and School . 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business Men and 
those preparing for a business 
career, 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for enjoyable and _ profitable 
summer study. 


ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 
and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 


EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 


For bulletin containing full infor- 
mation as to registration, fees, 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS, — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


lus of Mulberry acted as chairman, 
and Miss Anna Campbell secretary. 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. The Michigan pen- 
sion bill has weathered the storm 
and has won the Supreme Court’s 
decision that the State Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund is safely legal. E. 
T. Cameron is secretary, with a sal- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley,-Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


G@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


ary of $1,000. J. B. Edmondson of 
Ann Arbor is president of the 
trustees of the fund. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BISMARCK. State Superintend- 
ent N. C. Macdonald is attacking 
the rural school problem along ten 
lines :— 

1. Securing better trained teach- 
ers for rural schools. 

Removal of offices of county 
and state superintendent further 
from political influence. 

. Re-adjustment of our system 
of public school taxation. 

Revision: of course of study 
with a view to adapting it more par- 


ticularly to the needs of rural 
schools. 
5. Closer articulation between 


the Department of Education on one 
hand and the ¢ounty superintendents 
and state institutions on the other. 

6. Extension of community centre 
activities. 

7. Conservation of health of 
school children. 

8. Improvement in rural school 
attendance. 

9. Standardization of rural schools 
everywhere. 

10. Consolidation of one-room 
rural schools wherever feasible. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND. Robert L. Short, 
the popular and efficient principal of 
the West High School, accepts the 
principalship of the Senior and Jun- 
ior High Schools of Lakewood. He 
will ‘enjoy the luxury of the new 
$400,000 high school building. His 
salary will be $3,600 the first year, 
— the second, and $4,100 there- 
after. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
ARIZONA. 


TUCSON. The troubles in the 
State University, be they little or 


big, are of no national concern; but 
Professor Colodny received a beau- 
tiful gold watch from the student 
body, an appreciation which he cer- 
tainly appreciates. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The cost of elementary schools of 
the state increased less than $500 a 
year, while that of the high schools 
increased $150,000. 


LOS ANGELES. Edward “5S. 
Quigley, of Seattle, Wash., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of 
Los Angeles. For several years Mr. 
Quigley has been assistant superin- 
tendent in Seattle. He will receive 
an annual salary of $3,000. Dr. A. 
H. Sutherland of Yale University 
will be psychologist in the school 
department. 

OAKLAND. One out of every 
177 pupils earned special promotion 
in January, 1917, and one in 959 
were demoted. 

In one of the high schools the 
principal, his clerk and four teach- 
ers are paid by the University of 
California. 

SACRAMENTO. The _ state 
appropriates $5,500,000 for elementary 
schools, and $750,000 for high 
schools annually. 


NEVADA. 


RENO. In the report of the 
State Educational Survey Commis- 


sion a recommendation is made that 


the State Board of Education be 
abolished and provision made for 
an appointive board of five mem- 
bers to be named by the governor 
and that the new board, when ap- 
pointed, shall be delegated to duty 
of appointing the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. Members 
of the new board would have an of- 
fice tenure of five years. To carry 
out those two recommendations 
would require two _ constitutional 
amendments, making it six years 
before they should become effective 
in case the recommendations are 
adopted by the legislature. 

A third recommendation is made 
that any county, on petition of ten 
per cent. of the registered voters, 
should be allowed to decide whether 
the county board of education shall 
be given the management of the 
school system of the county, the 
idea being to retain boards of 
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school trustees, but to give them 
charge of the business affairs of the 
school districts. 

The present school survey com- 
mission consists of Governor Boyle, 
chairman, Archer W. Hendrick, 
John Edwards Bray, J. A. Lang- 
ing, J. B. Tregloan and Mrs. Otto 
Williams. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


IDAHO. 


LEWISTON. Superintendent Si- 
monds has carefully worked out an 
illuminating statement of compara- 
tive enrollments and teacher-cost of 
the Lewiston Junior-Senior High 
School at the close of first semester 
for four years. 

First half of the school year 1913- 
14—Seventeen teachers were em- 
ployed in the seventh and eighth 
grades and high school work at a 
salary of $6,850, teaching 327 pupils, 
or a teacher cost of $21 per pupil. 

First half of school year 1914-15— 
The first year under the fully reor- 
ganized plan, eighteen high, school 
teachers were employed in the jun- 
ior and senior high schools at a 
salary of $7,788, teaching 422 pupils, 
or a teacher cost of $18 per pupil. 

First half of the school ear 
1915-16—.1ghteen high school 
teachers were employed in the junior 
and senior high school at a salary 
of $8,703, teaching 469 pupils, or a 
teacher cost of $18.50 per pupil. 

First half of the school year 
1916-17—This year nineteen school 
teachers are employed in the junior- 
senior high school at a salary of 
$9,219, teaching 537 students during 
this first semester, at a teacher cost 
of $17 per pupil. 

This shows a salary increase of 
over $2,278 since reorganizing the 
school on the present basis, including 
the employment of two extra teach- 
ers, and yet the per capita cost for 
teachers decreased from $21 to $17 
per pupil. 

The attendance has increased from 
827 to 537 in the same period of time, 
representing an increase of sixty- 
four per cent. in three years, with a 
comparatively stationary school 
population. The census enumera- 
tion of pupils during the past four 
year is as follows: 1,869, 2,021, 1,973 
1,896. 


WASHINGION. 


SEATTLE. This year at Wash- 
ington State University they met the 
problem of the high cost of junior 
proms. At the same time that 
seventy juniors and their guests in 
evening dress were dancing in the 
Hotel Radisson 270 other juniors 
and their guests, in their usual 
campus clothes, were dancing at the 
“Common People’s ball” in the 
armory. There was no rivalry. As 
one of them said: “I had the best 
kind of a time at the armory and it 
cost me $1.10. I understand that it 
cost about $20 to attend the ball at 
the Radisson. 


CANADA, 

TORONTO. Dr. Brittain of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research has. 
issued a series of ten ‘“Schook 
Stories,” each dealing in a vital way 


with some important phase of edu- 
cation in this city. 
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March 15, 1917 


We are in receipt of the Spring 
catalog, Number 31, of the Gar- 
den City Educational Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. It is one of the most 
complete catalogs that we have 
ever seen of school supplies, etc. 

George J. Flanagan, president of 
the company, who has managed 
the school supply business for many 
years, has gotten up a catalog 
that will meet the wants of school 
boards and schools in general. His 
enterprise cannot fail to meet with 
continued success. Correspondence 
for the catalog should be ad- 
dressed to Garden City Educational 
Company, 515 South Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Boston University offers some 
new features in its Summer Session 
of 1917. A Spanish Casa will be 
provided for students of Spanish and 
French. Here students may obtain 
rooms and board throughout the 
session and enjoy the privileges of 
daily conversation with native teach- 
ers under the charge of the Depart- 
ment of komance Languages. 

In the Department of History 
Professor Frank Maloy Anderson of 
Dartmouth will give a course upon 
Modern European History and one 
on the World War. Professor Stew- 
art Mims of Yale will offer a course 
in American History intended espe- 
cially for teachers of that subject. 

In the Department of Education 
besides the courses offered by Pro- 
fessor Wilde, two courses in prob- 
lems of school administration in- 
tended for school superintendents 
and principals will be offered by P. 
W. Horn, superintendent of schools, 
Houston, Texas. 

In the English Department Pro- 
fessor A. L. Eno, recently of Penn- 
sylvania State College, whose work 
was so popular with the students in 
the Summer Session of 1916, will 
again give courses this summer. 

In addition to courses offered for 
college graduates and undergradu- 
ates, for business men, and for the 
general student, the Summer Ses- 
sion is arranging for single lectures 
on subjects of interest, and also for 
excursions to points of historic in- 
terest. To the student who wishes 
to combine summer study under the 
best of conditions with a visit to the 
most historic of American cities, the 
Boston University Summer Session 
offers a strong appeal. 


High Spot Notes 


[Furnished by Public Service In- 
stitite, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City.1 

William E. Start, supervising 
principal, Hackensack, 
substituted for the teacher-made 
test a test for his commercial de- 
partment in charge of four business 
men of the town. 

Our janitors are keeping the 
rooms clean, the floors oiled, the 


hasements disinfected. The feather 
duster has become a thing of the 
past and all dusting is done with a 
cloth dampened with a disinfectant, 
n sweeping is allowed during 
school hours—J. W. Risley, 1915-16 
Ywensbor Ky 
n-Saiem N. hich sch ol 
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AGENCIES 


Rome, N. Y., February 2], 1917, 


TEACHERS’ 


Mr. W. RaRDEEN, 
Syracuse, SN. Y. 
My dear Mr. BARDEEN: Have you anyone whom you can recommend for a temporary 
position (possibly two months, possibly remainder of year ) as High School teacher of I Rep- 
resentation and Design and Supervisor of Grade Drawing? 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE R. STALEY, Superintendent. 


: Syracuse, N. Y., February 22, 1917. 
(Recommendation to Mr, STaLEy of a Syracuse graduate kept at home at the beginning of 
the year by family conditions.) 

Kome, N. Y., February 26, 1917. 
My dear Mr. BARDEEN: I am returning Miss —-——’s picture as per your request, and 
to advise you that we have engaged Miss —~—— to substitute for us during absence © 
our teacher at the rate of $70 per month. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE R. STALEY, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


5 OUR BOOKLET 
The Albert Teachers’ Agenc 
TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : Spokang, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN :: . TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 
Ss 
end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, anit 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and has filled hun- 


J dreds of high grade positions (1p te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for aepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved tys— 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @& CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operatine Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Fro} 1ietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bc ston. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 

to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDIN n 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency FRED DICK, A-M~ Manager. “rad? 
Co-operating Agencies— Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo! officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


| WINSHIP | We have anequeaye facilities for placing 
| teachers in every part of the country. 
| TEACHERS’ 


6 Beacon St. x ‘ 


AGENCY | Long Distance Telephone. 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager 
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Department of Superintendence Number 


OF THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


eMarch 22nd 


| The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. at Kansas 
City developed matters of vital interest to every one engaged in public school work. Our 
issue of March 22nd will be devoted to the important points in the discussions and to a 
general survey Of the trend of educational thought during those convention days. Dr. 
Winship was present at the meeting. He will tell what he saw and heard. He knows 
how to do thisin a way that will not only interest but instruct. 

This will be a valuable issue for superintendents to put into the hands of their prin- 
cipals and teachers. If the aims and problems of education as expressed at this conven- 
tion were more clearly understood by principals and teachers the efficiency of school work 
would be greatly increased. 


ORDER EXTRA COPIES NOW 
Single Copies 5 Cents Twenty-Five or More, 4 Cents Each 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For emergency positions this 


spring and for regular openings 


in the fall. September calls are 


now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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